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Fred, Mayflower maitre d’hétel, whose guests 
include bon-vivants, presidents, and kings. 


— fot Di stilt sake 
smote Coane 


© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


When Washington Dines 
in This Stately Room 


The Presidential Room, main res- 
taurant of the Mayflower Hotel 
(right), presents a memorable 
scene as famous men... beauti- 
fully gowned women... diplo- 
mats and statesmen with foreign 
orders...gather for relaxation, 
entertainment, and choice foods, 
The famous Mayflower kitchens 
give forth a stream of rare and 
tempting dishes. Good taste 
reigns supreme! And from table 
after table the fragrant smoke of 
Camels rises. Commenting onthe 
preference for Camels at the May- 
flower, the famous maitre d’hétel 
—greeted as “Fred” by thousands 
of the world’s epicures—says: 
“Of course, our cosmopolitan 
clientele prefer Camels. They are 
a great favorite with our guests.” 
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CHAMPION Fred Jacoby, Jr. (below), says: 
“Camels make food taste better, help me get 
the good out of what I eat. Camels set meright!” 


Science Confirms the Truth of 
“For Digestion’s 
Sake...Smoke Camels” 


Whether your meal is a banquet 
or a quick sandwich, a Camel gives 
it zest. “A Camel helps me enjoy 
eating,” you've heard people say. 

Scientists find that Camels pro- 
motewell-being by gentlystimulat- 
ing the flow of the digestive fluids 
.. alkaline digestive fluids. ..neces- 


sary for good digestion. Often fa- FIRE-CHIEF Frank Gilliar (e/ow) says: “Camels 
put back into eating the joy that nervous strain 
takes out of it. They’re the last word in flavor!” 


tigue, worry, nervousness interfere 


with this flow. Camels zucrease it, as- 


Camels are made from finer, 


sist digestion to proceed normally. 


MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS With their finer, costlier tobac- 
.-- Turkish and Domestic ... cos, Camels give mildness a new 
than any other popular brand. meaning! 
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She evades all close-ups 


ae immensely and 
vitally important — 
that first impression...when boy meets 
girl—when man meets woman. 

And the first smile she gives him 
should be a quick flash of sheer beauty— 
white teeth in a healthy mouth. 

But if she’s been careless, heedless—her 
smile may be just an unpleasant glimpse 
of dingy teeth, of tender gums .. . and 
that “moment of magic’—that “instant 
of glamour” is lost forever. 

NEVER NEGLECT “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 
For the sake of your own good looks 
and good health—go directly to your 
dentist whenever you see that tinge of 


“pink” It may be a symptom of a serious 
gum trouble. But it is far more likely to 
be a simple warning of gums that need 
more exercise, more stimulation—gums 
that will quickly respond to the healthful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage. 


Modern dental teaching emphasizes 
this fact—today’s soft foods are largely 
responsible for tender, ailing gums. They 
need far more work and exercise than 
they get to keep them firm and healthy. 
And that is why Ipana Tooth Paste and 
massage is so widely recommended—so 
widely practiced. Rub a little extra Ipana 


... Dingy teeth and tender gums destroy 
her charm. . . She ignored ‘“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


into your gums every 
time you brush your, 
teeth, and the reason is soon evident. 

For those lazy gums waken. Circula- 
tion increases. Gums feel stronger. You'll 
notice a firmer feeling, a healthier look. 
They’re less “touchy;’ and more resistant. 

Ipana is especially designed to benefit 
the gums as well as the teeth. So when 
you use Ipana in addition to massage, 
you are using the dentist’s ablest assist- 
ant in the home care of teeth and gums. 
You are giving the really serious gum 
troubles far fewer chances. And you are 
adding, every day, to your own beauty 
and your own power of attraction. 
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‘Pap sodent : 


SPECIAL FILM-REMOVING TODTH PASTE : 
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SUPER-SOFT 
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50¢ SIZE 
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is SPECIAL Megas arnt TOOTH PASTE 
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Holds twice as much . eo a a sent Sintec 
as 25c size 


IN TUNE WITH THE TIMES Yew! Super-Soft High-Polish Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
In keeping with the 1936 trend to give more |. ], GETS TEETH LOOKING TWICE AS BRIGHT— SAFELY! 


value for less money, we announce the lowest 
prices in Pepsodent’s history ! New $200,000 polishing agent quickly restores a dazaling 


A BIG NEW 25c SIZE TUBE luster to dull teeth. 
FORMER 50c SIZE NOW ONLY 40c 


2. MAKES TEETH LOOK CLEANER TWICE AS LONG—SAFELY! 


You double the time your teeth look clean, according to 
INNow everyone can afford the safest, most dentists’ tests. 
effective tooth paste known .. . Super-Soft 
mIGH-roLish rersopeNt! Try i todwy. | 3, BRINGS NEW SAFETY BECAUSE TWICE AS SOFT! 
ee why millions are switching to this new- 
day discovery! Tests prove Super-Soft Pepsodent twice as soft as polishing agent generally 
used. Hence it is one way to high-polish teeth without danger to enamel. 


3 We Pun Sadi ieee ea) 4 
HURRY! Sea walls —— Nae PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE VALUE TODAY! 
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ADIO’S on the march and, like the pioneers of ’49 in search of new fields of gold, 
R it is marching to California. Hollywood beckons, an alluring figure that’s proven 
so irresistible so many times before. Radio City is being deserted by some of 
its biggest programs. 1! wondered, hearing of the possibility of a Jack Oakie program, 
if the present radio capital was doomed by the town that’s overshadowed the whole 
world of entertainment. 


To make an argument for this, I listed fifteen shows that have been or are about to 
be broadcast from Hollywood. Jack Oakie’s program which should be under way when 
fall arrives, heads the list. Then there is the Lux Radio Theater that recently moved 
from New York. In October Fred Astaire begins broadcasting weekly and present plans 
call for his working near his movie studio. Add to these Bing Crosby, Burns and Allen, 
Shell Chateau, the Swift program, Mary Pickford, Hollywood Hotel, Frank Fay, Olsen 
and Shutta, Marion Talley, Chesterfield, Nelson Eddy before he went on tour, the First 
Nighter before it rang down the final curtain, and Grace Moore during the early spring. 


That’s an imposing lineup of all-star talent. It’s likely to grow by the week. Almost 
all the day-time programs still originate either in New York or Chicago. But in such a 
business as radio it’s a comparatively simple problem to pack up and move the scene of 
broadcasts two or three thousand miles from the starting point. 


An analysis of the underlying causes of this migration isn’t easy. The obvious fact, 
of course, is that shows are moving to Hollywood to be near the rich supply of movie 
stars. But why should radio suddenly lean so heavily on screen personalities to bolster 
up its programs? I place the blame on radio’s terrifying appetite for something new, 
something different. It would seem that it has now exhausted vaudeville of its supply 
of talent and is stretching hungry hands toward the movies. You are free to draw your 
own conclusions from this. 


A BIT on the lighter side is the innovation on Paul Whiteman’s program. A little 

over a month ago you began hearing youngsters under twelve, none of them 
professionals. Until now it has been a purely local proposition. Only children from 
New York and its vicinity have had a chance to audition. Soon, though, Paul is going 
on tour, ending up at the Texas Centennial, and every mother all along the route will 
get her chance to see if little Junior really has as much talent as she claims. Paul will 
listen to all of them. Who knows, perhaps Shirley Temple will find herself with a new 
leading man one of these days. 


E VERY day that passes the whole world seems more restless. The wanderlust touched 
Curtis Arnall this spring and he evolved an idea for a trip (Continued on page 73) 
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ISN'T THIS A WELL, YD LkE IT LOTS 
PERFECT PLACE? MORE IF I COULD ONLY 
/ GET IN WITH THE CROWD 
BUT I GUESS A GIRL WITH 
PIMPLES UKE MINE 


ax NOW, SALLY, JUST YOU — I CERTAINLY WILL. I'M 
REMEMBER WHAT T GOING DOWN TO THE 
TOLD YOU ABOUT FLEISCHMANN'S || VILLAGE RIGHT NOW, 


YEAST. I'M SURE IT WILL CLEAR | TO GET SOME 


GOOD WORK: 

—SO THIS 

7 VACATION'S C 
GOING TO BE 


Don’t let adolescent pimples keep 


THERES NOT ONE 
PIMPLE LEFT / 


YOU from making friends 


OOD TIMES can be sadly hampered by a 

pimply skin. Yet many young people have 
to fight this trouble after the start of adolescence 
—from about 13 to 25, or even longer. 

During this period, important glands develop 
and final growth takes place. The entire system 
is disturbed. The skin, in particular, gets extremely 
sensitive. Waste poisons in the blood irritate this 
sensitive skin and unsightly pimples break out. 

But these adolescent pimples can be corrected. 
Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast clears the skin irritants 
out of the blood. Then, the pimples go! 


Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily— 
One cake about 14 hour before each meal. Eat it 
plain, or dissolved in a little water until your skin 


by clearing skin irritants earSeeeetenl 


out of the blood 
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ISE girls know they have an ally, in their cam- 
WY vais for beauty, in the various seasons them- 

selves! In winter time, there’s the glamor of skilful 
powdered shoulders above dramatic evening gowns, the chic 
of perfect grooming which is so much easier to achieve in 
cool weather. Spring gives us the feminine charm of new 
bright colors, floral prints and nosegays and perfumes. Sum- 
mer opens up fresh vistas of games and sports that bring a 
glow to the skin and a sparkle to the eyes, releasing those 
half-hidden stores of vitality—and vitality, of course, is the 
greatest part of physical allure. 

“But,” warns Kay Thompson, the attractive and accom- 
plished singer of the Chesterfield programs, “there’s some- 
thing far more important than beauty in the summer 
months. That's daintiness! The companionship and zest 
of healthy summer sports make us gayer and livelier and, 
consequently, much better company than at any other time 
of the year, if—and it’s a very big if, too—we keep our- 
selves fresh and sweet and clean. That’s what femininity 
means in its highest sense—freshness, sweetness, exquisite 
cleanliness. 

“Personally, | have one of these dry, fair skins that need 
constant care, but that doesn’t frighten me away from 
using plenty of soap and water daily, summer or winter. Of 
course, the more baths and scrubbings I take, the more 
creams | use to protect my skin, for dry skin wrinkles so 
much more quickly than oily skin.” (Let me add here that 
Kay is still in her early twenties, but she’s absolutely right 
about this—even girls in their teens 
who have dry skins should be very 
careful, guarding against the deli- 
cate little lines which might almost 
be said to crack open in the dry 
epidermis of their faces.) 

“My particular problem is my 
- forehead. One of my idiosyncra-= 
sies, as you've probably noticed al- 
ready, is talking with my eyebrows. 
That comes partly from the factal 
expressions necessary in putting 
over popular songs, and partly 
from a childhood habit of trying 
to keep my eyes opened wide, be- 
cause ] thought they were too 


a) 


Kay Thompson is 
the featured so- 
loist on Friday 
evening's Ches- 


terfield 
turn to page 51. 


A LOVELY STAR TELLS 
YOU HOW TO FIGHT HOT 
WEATHER'S MENACE TO 


FEMININE DAINTINESS 


By JOYCE ANDERSON 


small and light! Well, this constant use 
of the eyebrows encourages deep hori- 
zontal lines in the forehead, so I pay 
special attention to that when using my 
tissue cream, by massaging it generously 
into this part of my face. In addition, 
during the summer months, when we are 
apt to squint in the bright sunshine, I 
give extra care to my eyelids and the 
corners of my eyes. ‘ 

“In general, though, I use my favorite cream after ever 
time I wash my face. If I’m dressing to go out, I try to 
steal a few precious moments to lie down and relax before 
removing the cream with facial tissues. At night, I apply 
my tissue cream and leave it on until morning, when I take 
it off with witch hazel. Incidentally, I use witch hazel for 
occasional quick cleansings during the day before repow- 
dering. 

“About those all-important baths I mentioned—and fre- 
quent baths or showers in the summer add so much, not 
only to our own comfort, but to everyone else’s!—here’s a 
tip. These new pine and olive bath oils are such a help! They 
protect the natural oils of the body from the too-frequent 
contact with water, and they soothe the nerves. That last 
is a fundamental thing, because I believe relaxation is every- 
thing. You can’t have a pleasant-looking face without re- 
laxed, happy nerves. Massaging your body freely with 
bath oil before stepping into the tub is one of the most 
relaxing things [ know. In that massage, pay particular at- 
tention to those tired, heat-swollen feet. And, after your 
bath, treat them to a good foot-powder which will make 
your shoes more comfortable and guard against unpleasant 
odors.” 

Kay’s a grand girl and she had no hesitation in approach- 
ing this major problem frankly and honestly. “Heat and 
perspiration,” she said earnestly, “are the deadly enemies of 
feminine charm. Deodorants are absolutely essential in hot 
weather. It’s not simply a ques- 
tion of making one’s self more al- 
luring and irresistible, but it’s also 
a question of—well, of being a good 
neighbor, if you want to put it 
that way! It’s an important factor | 
in making the world a still more 
pleasant place to live in summer- 
time. 

“There’s absolutely no risk of 
offending anybody if you use my 
favorite deodorant three times a 
week, or its use two nights in a row 
will make you safe for a week. | | 
perspire very little myself, but | | 
use it (Continued on page O68) i 
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“4 I'd known about “Lysol” sooner, 
our happiness might have 
been saved” 


ay my divorce was granted 
my friends pitied me, and 
blamed my husband, as people so 
often do. But I know now that I was 
really the one at fault. I had become 
irritable, cold, unresponsive...actu- 
ally afraid to be happy. Fear and 
worries had preyed on my nerves 
till I was a different woman from 
the bride my husband loved. I wish 
I'd learned about “Lysol” sooner.” 


How stupid that we should let 
blind, reckless ignorancelikethisgo 
on wrecking countless marriages! 
Millions of women know that the 
simplest and best method of anti- 
septic feminine hygiene is the 
“Lysol” method. For nearly 50 
years “Lysol” has had the world- 
wide endorsement of leading doc- 
tors and hospitals.Used as directed, 


“Lysol” is so gentle to sensitive tis- 
sues that it is commonly used in 
the delicate operation of childbirth. 


“Lysol” in antiseptic marriage 
hygiene has special effectiveness. It 
has a spreading quality which en- 
ables it to search out hidden spots 
where other antiseptics fail to reach. 
And “Lysol” destroys germs even in 
the presence of organic matter (such 
as mucus, serum, etc.) ... when 
many other preparations don’t work. 


To every wife who has been the 
victim of needless worry—accurate, 
authentic information about anti- 
septic marriage hygiene is now 
offered, in a free brochure called 
“Lysol vs. Germs’’. It tells howto use 
“Lysol” forthis and many other germ- 
icidal needs. Just send the coupon. 


Disinfectant 


The 6 Special Features of “Lysol” 


1. Sarery...“‘Lysol” is gentle and reliable. It 
contains no harmful free caustic alkali. 


2. EFFEcTIVENESS...“Lysol” is a true germi- 
cide, which means that it kills germs under 
practical conditions...even in the presence of 
organic matter (such as dirt, mucus, serum, 
etc.). Some other preparations don’t work 
when they meet with these conditions. 


3. PENETRATION...““Lysol” solutions, because 
of their low surface tension, spread into hid- 
den folds of the skin, and thus virtually search 
out germs. 


4. Economy...‘‘Lysol”, because it is concen- 
trated, costs less than one cent an application 
in the proper solution for feminine hygiene. 


5. Opor...The cleanly odor of “Lysol” dis- 
appears immediately after use. 


6. Srapruity...‘“Lysol” keeps its full strength, 
no matter how long it is kept, no matter how 
often it is uncorked. 


New! Lysol Hygienic Soap for bath, hands 
and complexion. Cleansing and deodorant. 


FACTS MARRIED WOMEN SHOULD KNOW 


LEHN & Fink Propucts Corp., Bloomfield, N. J 
Sole Distributors of ““Lysol”’ disinfectant, Dept. RM 
Please send me the book called “LYSOL vs. GERMS”, 


with facts about Feminine Hygiene and other uses of 
“Lysol”. 

Name = 

Street rat A 

Capp oe State 
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coast-to-coast highlights 


Des Moines: Sturdy pio- 
neering ingenuity in the 
Corn Belt is being demon- 
strated in the establishment 
of the new network of eight 
stations in five agricultural 
states which operate en- 
tirely without interconnect- 
ing wWirelines to distribute 
the programs. 

Simultaneous broadcasts 
of the programs, most of 
which are to originate in 
the key station, WHO, are 
accomplished by having 
each affiliated station pick 
up the broadcast from the 
originating transmitter and 
rebroadcasting it for local audiences. 

Other stations included in the remarkable ventures are 
WOC, Davenport; KOIL, Omaha; KFAB, Lincoln; WIBW, 
Topeka; KMBC, Kansas City Mo; KMA, Shenandoah, 
and WNAX, Yankton. 

* * * 

Hollywood: wo stars of the Carefree Carnival have 
gotten into motion pictures, one by plugging, the other just 
ankling in. 

Helen Troy, the C. C.’s Susie at the Switchboard, is play- 
ing a similar role in “Human Cargo.” 

Jeane Cowan, ballad singer, was cast in “Star of Mid- 
night” with William Powell and Ginger Rogers, yet all 
the audience ever saw of her was a pair of ankles stepping 
into a taxicab. She played the singer of night clubs who 
was kidnaped and murdered. 

At least the movie audiences do hear Jeane’s voice on 


phonograph records all through the picture. 
* *k x 


WBZA. 


New York City: Listeners who have songs in their 
hearts and have set them down on paper at last have an 
opportunity for an honest and expert hearing of their tunes, 
together with the chance that they may be published by 
a famous music company. 

The Mutual Broadcasting System’s Melody Treasure 
Hunt, conducted by Charlie Henderson and Pat Ballard, 
well known: as the composers of several hit songs, has 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 


CNet will retain many more 
of her favorite sponsored programs this 
summer than ever before, it's reported. Shows 
which will continue include Johnson Family; 
Pleasant Valley; Jimmy Scribner's One Man 
Show; Mary Sothern; Showdown Revue; 
Smoke Dreams and the Music Box Hour. 


OSTON—If the Federal Communications 
Commission approves, listeners may have 
fo tune to 550 kilocycles instead of 990 for 


Joseph Henderson, top, former 
operatic baritone, stars now 
with WSM's Magnolia Blossoms. 
Ray Perkins, above, is broad- 
casting from Cleveland's Great 
Lakes Exposition. Left, Percy 
Periwinkle, ‘Doctor’ Sherman, 
Annette Hastings and Ned Tol- 
linger of NBC's Coast studios. 
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already chosen one success written by a 
listener. It is being published by the 
Mills Music Company. The song, “I’m 
Steppin’ Out to the Opera,” was writ- 
ten by a Negro cab driver. 

Ballard, you must remember, wrote 
“So Beats My Heart for You.’ Hen- 
derson, among other things, wrote the 
theme music played by Andre Koste- 
lanetz. 

* * * 

San Francisco: Paul Carson, NBC 
organist—you hear him playing: the 
theme, “Destiny Waltz,” on One Man's 
Family—has just rented a new apart- 
ment. He asserts one of the reasons was 
to provide accommodations for Gum 
Yip, his wife’s pet Pekingese. Gum Yip 
boasts a tiny penthouse on the roof, 
with a special runway, a bed and an 
electric light. Gum Yip’s Chinese name 
means Tender Golden Leaves, not part 
of a commercial announcement even if 
it does sound like it. 

* * * 

Chicago: Bob Griffin, whom you 
hear on the air as Joe Marlin, and his 
wife are another pair of radio movers. 
They’re giving up their Gold Coast 
apartment for a suburban Lake Shore 
home., Bob’s moving story is that he 
needs room for a ping pong table. 

Ping Pong and Gum Yip. Ah Me, 
let’s all move. 

* * * 

Des Moines: Station WHO'S re- 
quests for funds for the American Red 
Cross Flood relief brought responses 
from twenty-one states and Canada, a 
remarkable achievement for one sta- 
tion. 

* * * 
* COMPASS MERRY GO ROUND 

San Francisco: Baby girl born to 
Sara Kreindler (Mrs. Norman Baltor), 
NBC violinist .. . She was away from 
the microphone several months . . . 
Which prompts J. Anthony Smythe, the 
_ Mr. Barbour of One Man’s Family to 
_ display the newspaper clipping sent 
him by a fan... It shows a family of 
twenty-four sons and daughters gath- 
ered about their parents in Parker, 
Kansas . . . Accompanying comment 
was, “Henry, you're a piker” .. . And 
Olive West, who plays Grandma Liston 
in Hawthorne House was selected for a 
_ Mother’s Day magazine cover because 
_ of her “ideal maternal countenance” 
Yet though she is very fond of 
children, she never had any of her own 
.... Chicago: No man has a chance 
to get a word in edgewise in the Affil- 
iated Broadcasting Company’s new 
series ... They’ve reversed the Man in 
the Street idea by putting two women 
radio interviewers on the pavements 
. Only women are asked to step 

closer to the microphone, please. 

* * * 

Philadelphia: Youll be hearing 
James Harvey no longer as KYW an- 
. . (Continued on page 76) 
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“Tr's amazing how quickly 


ATLANTA, GA... 


For a smooth, ¢ 
beauty aid like Camday. 


ly Camay works its m 
Sincerely; 


agit. 
quick g 


(M tS. 


March 26, 1936 


HEmunute you meet BettyDrewry, 
‘se will feel the welcome of her 
smile, the friendship in her voice. 
You Ilnotice,instantly,the clarityand 
smoothness of her complexion. And 
you aren't surprised to hear her say, 
“Tve always used Camay.” 

And you, too, will find that Camay 
hasa mild manner andagentle touch 
that brings out the natural beauty of 
your complexion. Camay’s lather is 
rich and fragrant. Camay’s bubbles 
are beauty bubbles—thousands of 


CAMAY 


The Soap of Beailiful Women 


5 
. 0 
lear skin—there 5” 


It’s amazing how 


(Signed) Betty Drewry 
John C. Drewry) 


them — all busily cleansing deeply 
but gently. For Camay is milder— 
definitely provably milderthan other 
leading beauty soaps. 

Try Camay. See for yourself how 
much it can improve your complex- 
ion. Buy half a dozen cakes today. 
You'll find its price is very low. 


Let Camay bring your loveliness to light. 


IS THE IDEAL TIME 
TO REDUCE WITH THE 


‘Perfolastic Girdle! 


@ Thousands of women owe their 

slim, youthful figures to Perfolastic 

. the sure, safe way to reduce! 

“My hips are fwe/ve inches smaller’ says 

Miss Richardson; * 

Mrs. Derr; “Immediately 3 inches smaller 
when first fitted’ says Miss Browne. 


Lost 60 pounds” writes 


Actually Removes Superfluous Fat 

You will be thrilled as you appear inches 

smallerat onceand immediately start 

actually reducing at only the spots where 

tat has accumulated. You risk nothing 
. simply cry Perfolastic for 10 days. 


No Diet, Drugs or Exercise 


No need co risk health or change 
your mode of living. The won- 
derful massage-like action of this 

“live” material takes off the fat 
and helps you back to pep and 
energy. Many perforations and 
soft, silky lining make Perfolastic. 
delightful to wear. 


Send NOW for 10 Day Free Trial Offer! 


TEST 


the 
PERFOLASTIC 
GIRDLE 
1+. at our 
expense! 


PERFOLASTIC, 
{1 kasc 42nd Sc., 


Inc. 
New York City 


Please send me FREE BOOKLET describing 
and illustrating the new Perfolastic Girdle and 
Uplift Brassiere, also sample of perforated 

rubber and particulars of your 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


Dept. 288, 


Name 
Address 


| City 


. 
s 

: 

State........ eo I 
; : 
Use Coupon or Penny Postcard. x 
Py 

. 
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Reduce | 


3 INCHES 
10 DAYS 


or no cost! 
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what do you want 


Shorts, lunch in the garden, and a spoonful so big it shocks the 
lovely Mrs. Penner are the order of Joe's day off from movie sets. 


HE brickbats came thick and 
fast last month—and so did 
the bouquets! With so many 


fine letters of criticism to choose 


| from it was a difficult task to select 
the winning letters, so don’t be dis- 


‘couraged if yours didwt win first 


place this time. The contest is still 


going on and the prizes are as usual 
—$20.00 for the best letter, $10.00 


| for the second best and $1.00 each 


for the next five selected. Mail 
your criticism to the Editor, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York City, 
by July 22. 


$20.00 PRIZE 
ARE RADIO LISTENERS HARD OF 
HEARING? 
Why is it that vaudeville artists who 


| have become radio stars stick to the 


} 


_ practices of vaudeville when those prac- 
| tices are not suited to radior 


I’m speaking of the custom many 
comedians have of asking the question 
leading up to a gag three or four times 
and then repeating the gag, too. Listen 
to any ex-vaudevillian over the air and 


| youll find that he points his gag by 


repeating the question preceding it until 
he’s sure everyone has got it. Burns and 


| Allen do it, Block and Sully do it, Phil 


Baker does it, and Ken Murray does it. 
This was all right in vaudeville when 


the artist had to make sure everyone in 
the house heard him and when he 
wanted to build up expectancy in his 
audience. But over the air when a ques- 
tion is repeated two or three times the 
listeners often anticipate the gag long 
before it is given. 

And, anyway, why must radio come- 
dians consider we’re all hard of hearing 

JoHN HANDFoRD, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


$10.00 PRIZE 
A PLEA FOR A BETTER BILLING 

i have something to say and it is 
this: Vic and Sade ought to have an 
evening spot on the air. 

This afternoon program would be 
among the leading programs, | believe, 
if it was broadcast after 7 p. m. 

_I like the program very much, but, 
unfortunately, am not always free when 
it goes on the air.. Then there are 
thousands who have never heard it, 


_ because they, too, are engaged in the 


afternoon. It needs, and is entitled to, 
a better billing. 

Vic and Sade, and let us not forget 
Rush, have good, clean, sparkling hu- 
mor. The script writer deserves a vote 
of thanks, for puns (those horrible 
atrocious things) are never included. 
The characters are true to life. They 
are the type (Continued on page 80) 


‘DID YOUR LETTER WIN A CASH PRIZE? 
‘YOUR OPINIONS MAY BE WORTH MONEY 
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MELODY TREASURE HUNT. Hats 
off to Mutual for not only providing a 
fresh and surprisingly tasty novelty, but 
giving a real chance to the amateur com- 


RADIO MIRROR 


BY WELDON MELICK 


RUSTIC RHYTHM TRIO. Paul Rob- 
inson and the two Horton Brothers, who 
learned their musical notes from mail or- 
der instruction books, sing and manage 


“THE CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


EVERYBODY’S MUSIC. Howard Bar- 
low’s Columbia symphony orchestra plays 
symphonic, operatic and choral works, and 
Henry M. Neely chats about the musical 


] 


posers who have heretofore found it im- between them twenty-four instruments, structure of each piece as one layman to 
possible to get a hearing. Pat Ballard mostly harmonicas, guitars and mandolins, another. It’s a painless method of Jearn- 
and Charlie Henderson, capable Tin Pan in a way to stymie a six-piece orchestra. ing a little something about the classics 
: Alley veterans, pick three of the sub- They do a smooth job on both hill billy without getting bogged in a_ technical 
‘ missions each week to be specially ar- and popular stuff, and so far as I’m con- morass. ; 
ranged for ether display by Elinor Sherry, cerned can settle down permanently in CBS Sun., 3 P. M., 60 min. 
Evelyn MacGregor, Billy Abbott and Nat Times Square, which they claim has it all 
t Brusiloff’s orchestra. Listeners’ votes tab over their native mountains. ND, SUNDAY DRIVERS. The. five-hour 
one for an encore the following week. Al- CBS, Tues., Sat., 9:45 A. M., 15 min. working week of Arthur Fields and Fred 
ready several potential hits have been Fri., 6:35 P. M., 10 min. Hall, according to their press agent. con- 
snapped up by publishers after the initial stitutes the heaviest: broadcasting sched- 
airing. Pat and Charlie benevolently m. c. COMMUNITY SING. Do you ever ule in existence among network perform- 
ous Be-Kind-To- Bone ters ene sing with your radio? If you do, you'll — ers. 
Beets and ax aha tricks’ oF we go for this parlor adaptation of a neigh- Personally, | like this thirty minutes 
P P 8 2 e borly, informal old custom. Even if better than their other 470 in the Stream- 
trade to the hopefuls, Here is one ama- you've never done such a thing before, — |iners program. Dedicated to all Sunday 
feu Prog tam which might take for its you'll probably find yourself unconscious- motorists with radio-equipped cars, the 
L ar Pees M., 30 ly joining in with the studio audience, and — jjj]| billy and popular tunes (three-fourths 
. : UTS. min. going big oueh eine Boe. ioeuS Slane of them written by the versatile writing- 
at the silenced words in the choruses 0 nsine- ; eaerae > inter- 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, My pray- Junnbrowns Boy S SCR ais tee 
all-popular Kostelanetz pe ics fat No harmony allowed—just a lot of fun, reminding him not to overwork the throt- 
wasn’t cluttered up with Berens. jen whistling, sour notes and laughs, led by tle and the hearse. 
here it is—the unadulterated champagne John Barclay. The 600-voice chorus is | don’t know whether this radio treat- 
of radio dance music. After a popular made up of all and sundry who want ment will affect accident statistics, but a 
number has been brilliantly arranged for to come half an hour early for rehearsal. fellow would assuredly be a fool to step 
this forty-five-piece orchestral phenome- At the end, Paul Douglas circulates on the gas and take a chance on not 
non, it has nothing left to live for. Its among the jolly group with a portable living long enough to hear the rest of a 
esthetic possibilities have been exhausted. Mike and finds out what they want to sing show including Frances Adair and the 
Kay Thompson’s chorus, Ray Heatherton the next time. The man who makes the boys, to say nothing of the six-piece or- 
and the Rhythm meer handle the vocals. Song slides does the rest. chestra and its sweet potato obligatos. 
CBS, Fri., 10 P. . 30 min. CBS. Sun., 10:30 P. M., 30 min. NBC, Sun., 5:00 P. M., 30 min. 
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4 write Ginger Rogers 
® 
cA Ape requests for advice on beauty, Ginger Rogers 
2 , gives one answer, “The secret of loveliness for 
. ; every woman lies in color harmony make-up 
5 4 2 Bil Ne : originated by Max Factor, Hollywood's genius.” 
_ Powder Magic R° , 
7 in RKO's 
b sous in yourcol- “Follow the Fleet’ 
= or harmony shade " 


gives you more beauty 
than other shades,” says 
Ginger Rogers, ‘because 
° it is created to enliven 
+ your skin with youthful 


A Rouge Secret 


CREEN Stars,” says 

Ginger Rogers, “use 
, Max Factor’s Rouge be- 
cause the color harmony 
shades add an exquisite, 
lifelike color that gives 
new appealing beauty.” 
Try it and note the dif- 
ference. 50¢. 


radiance, and dramatize 
your individual type.” 
. Max Factor’sPowder,$1.  « 


Hollywood’s New Lipstick, 


AX FACTOR’s Super-Indelible Lipstick will 
dramatize your lips with an alluring, lasting 
color,” says Ginger Rogers, “by the magic of its 
color harmony shades.” $1. 


BM aclor . Vallpoo 


Mould you like to try Hollywood’s make-up secret — color harmony 
Toa powder, rouge, lipstick ? Mail this coupon. 


SPCC OESSSSOOHOSOSHEES SES SS OSHS SEESSSSOOHSSOSOSTSSSES TEETH OSOSESOESESEEEE 


:” Mail for POWDER. ROUGE AND LIPSTICK IN YOUR COLOR HARMONY 


@ MAX FACIOK, Max Factor’s Make-Up Studio, Hollywood: 
: Send Purse-Size Box of Powder and Rouge Sampler in my color harmony shade: 
® also Lipstick Color Sampler, four shades. I enclose ten cents for postage 
and handling- Also send me my Color Harmony Make-Up Chart and Sere 
© illustrated Instruction book, “The New Art of Society Make-Up"... FREE. 
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SWING, WALTZ, OR DANCE 


MUSIC FANS—LEARN ABOUT 
YOUR FAVORITE MAESTROS 


FROM THESE BREEZY PAGES 


By KEN ALDEN 


BAND leader has to be 
A a business man as well 

as a musician these 
days. At least, many of your 
favorite baton-wielders are 
proving that they do possess 
business heads, what with offi- 
ces and office forces of their 
OWN. 

[he latest is that several 
eaders have banded together 
and gone into the music pub- 
lishing business. Paul White- - 
nan, I'red Waring, and Guy 
ombardo started by putting 
25.000 apiece into a new firm called Words and Music, Inc. 
[hen Abe Lyman and Jack Denny came in and by the 
ime you read this, Wayne King and others may have 
joined. 

Past attempts by the leaders in the music publishing 
field haven’t been so successful. Isham Jones has his own 
firm, and the Paul Whiteman Publications is a subsidiary 
of a larger company, and that’s the list. 

lhe leaders told me they are looking chiefly to their own 
protection. You see, since Warner Brothers withdrew from 
\SCAP the first of the year with the corresponding ban- 
ing of their numbers from the main networks, the leaders 

ive found all the way from ten to forty per cent of their 


~ 


Jibraries lying around use- 
less. They have sunk a lot 
of money into special ar- 
rangements of these num- 
bers and yet they cannot 
use the pieces on the air. 
Many of them have to re- 
make their programs at the 
last minute because of restricted songs, which irks them no 
end. 

Not only that, but during the recent arrangers’ strike 


Top, Margaret McCrea is 
soloist on the Saturday 
night Hit Parade. Above 
are Pat Ballard and co- 
star, Charlie Henderson 
of Melody Treasure Hunt. 


‘ (it’s been settled now) the publishers threatened to enforce 


an old clause in the copyright law which gives them control 


their own catalogs. No one has paid 
much attention to this in the past, 
least of all the publishers who were 
glad to have the leaders make as many 
special arrangements of their songs as 
they liked. 

Incidentally Fred Waring’s brother, 
Tom, has written quite a few songs and 
the new firm will get his future output. 
Likewise Carmen Lombardo, while 
Whiteman has sponsored quite a few 
song writers. Looks as if you'll be hear- 
ing more songs written by band leaders. 

The arrangers are back at work but 
the victory was not very decisive for 
the Musician’s Union. Arrangers are 
getting a little more money now and 
shorter hours but the union did not suc- 
ceed in making publishing houses a 
closed shop. 


HALF NOTES 


pick STABILE, who. left Ben Ber- 

nie to start his own band, had his 
first professional engagement at the 
Pennsylvania, replacing Hal Kemp. Let 
you know later how Dick is doing. Two 
English boys who made good in this 
country although they had to give up 
their old bands and start new ones, are 
Ray Noble and Jack Hylton. Now it is 
rumored that Bert Ambrose, another of 
the English aces, is to come in our 
midst. Well, our cousins from across 
the pond can make more dough on this 
side anyway what with radio being 
commercial, and you can’t blame them 
so much for coming over. 


The other good looking Hit Parade 
soloist is Buddy Clark, for some 
time a sustaining singer on CBS. 


FBETER DE ROSE—remember his 

“Wagon. Wheels,” “Oregon Trail,” 
etc.’—wrote the official Texas centen- 
nial song approved by the governor 
and called: “Texas Star.” Incidentally, 
_ Peter was speeding through Central 
Park recently (Continued on page 69) 
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NEW 


The full glare of the 
summer sun throws a 
hard light on your skin, 


POND'S See 
SUNLIGHT Shades flatter your 
skin in the Hardest Light 


Now you can defy the full glare of the sun! Go out into 
it hatless! .. . Confident your skin has only the soft sunny 
glow of early spring sunshine! Pond’s “Sunlight” shades 
are away from the old “sun- 
tan” powders. Totally new in 
effect. Glare-proof! They catch 
only the softest rays of the sun... 
Soften your face in hardest light! 
Becoming with every stage of tan. 


MONEY-BACK TRIAL—Try Pond’s Sunlight shade 
(Light or Dark). If you do not find it more flattering than 
ordinary sun-tan shades, send us back the box and we will 
refund purchase price plus postage. Pond’s, Clinton, Conn. 


2 Sunlight Shades—Light, Dark. Low Prices— 
Glass jars, 35¢, 70¢. New big boxes, 10¢, 20¢. 
Copyright, 1936, Pond’s Extract Company 
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“Listerine Tooth Paste 


keeps teeth looking their loveliest” 


[Below] CARROLL BRADY 


JANICE 
JARRATT 


Hear what Miss Janice Jarratt, often termed the most 
photographed girl in the world, says: 

“Tisterine Tooth Paste? It’s simply delightful... 
gives my teeth wonderful brilliance and sheen.” 

Hear, also, the opinion cf Miss Carroll Brady, lovely 
newcomer to famous New York studios: 

““The camera is merciless . . . so a model can’t take 
chances with the looks of her teeth. I have found that 
Listerine Tooth Paste is best for keeping them really 
white and gleaming.” 

Like scores of other New York models, whose bread 
and butter depend on their gocd looks, these two 
lovely girls have found by actual experience that this 
dentifrice is best and safest for preserving and enhanc- 
ing the beauty of their teeth. 

If you have not tried Listerine Tooth Paste, do so 
now. It contains two special polishing and cleansing 
ingredients, notable for their safe and gentle action. 
And right now there is a special inducement to try this 
exceptional dentifrice. (See panel below.) 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Summer o Brest Sargain! 
MOIRE VACATION KIT 


Rubber lined Glider lock Choice of colors 


“AND... 25% LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


AND... DENTAL SPECIAL TOOTH BRUSH — 


ALL 3 49° 


AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S WHILE THEY LAST 
This offer good in U. S. A. only 


Warner Brothers 


Can such non- 
chalance be 
Dick's if he's ac- 
tually married to 
Joan Blondell ... 
or if he's losing his 
place in movies 
to Rudy Vallee? 


(Editor's Note: Never has a 
star's enforced absence from his 
program created so many rumors 
and so much wild speculation as Dick Powell's from Holly- 
wood Hotel. When it became obvious that even his return 
to the air would not put an end to the fantastic stories that 
have spread across the country—stories purporting to tell 
what really lay behind his throat operation—I wired one of 
Hollywood's best writers, a close friend of Dick’s, to get the 
whole truth. Here it 1s, from Dick’s own lips. When vou 
read 1t you'll understand why it became necessary for him 
to speak out:) 


OR nearly two months you've been reading— 
4 “Dick Powell’s just taking time off to marry Joan 
Blondell. They’re on a honeymoon right now.” 
“Dick Powell claims his operation was successful. Then 
why has it taken him so long to sing again?” 


BY WALTER RAMSEY 


a 


“Dick Powell left because he 
doesn’t want to continue working 
on his radio program,” 

“Is Rudy Vallee going to take Dick Powell’s place at the 
Warner Brothers studios as their new crooning star?” 

And that’s been only the beginning. As each week in 
April, then May passed and Dick continued to be absent 
from the radio studios, tongues wagged faster, newspaper 
presses rolled off more, newer stories. Each week the spon- 
sors of his program announced that they “hoped” he’d be 
back that Friday night. And each Friday night someone on 
the show explained that Dick wasn’t ready—quite yet. 

When Dick first announced—back in March—that he was 
unable to start work on his new picture, and that he 
wouldn’t be singing the next Friday, his friends didn’t bother 
to deny the stories that began spreading. His throat had 
been overtaxed and he was under a doctor’s care. That 
was all. (Continued on page 73) 
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Ray Lee Jackson 
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Rudy Vallee, see page fifty-one. 


Have To 


FIGHT 


BY DOROTHY BROOKS 


HEN I was a little kid,” Rudy Vallee admitted, 
Wi: mother told mé that I’d be getting into 
trouble all my life. Maybe she was right.” 

Maybe. Maybe there are twenty-four hours in the day, 
and maybe the sun sets in the West. If you've read the 
newspapers since 1930, or if you’ve followed the career of 
radio’s best known master of ceremonies any other way, 
you realize that no one else on the air has been the stormy 
center of so many private and public imbroglios. 

Yet the story behind these front page stories—the rea- 
sons, psychological or otherwise, for Rudy’s resorting to a 
few well directed blows to settle arguments—has never 
been told. On the subject of fights, legal or personal en- 
counters, he has spoken only through his attorney, who 
uses many words to say nothing. Even on the latest ex- 
change of punches which earned screaming headlines and 
in which George White, famous producer, was the adver- 
sary, any number of reasons were advanced as to why 
they quarreled but none to explain why it was Rudy again. 

Other stars on the air have their troubles, their disagree- 
ments, and yet you don’t read about their ending in black 
ee Only Rudy Vallee seems to figure in endings of this 

ind. 

_ That’s why I went to see Rudy one night a short time 
ago while he was playing a limited engagement in Phila- 
delphia’s swank Arcadia cafe. It was more than time, | 
felt, that he discussed a subject which has always been 


taboo in interviews of any form. When we sat down to 
dinner in a secluded corner of the impressive dining 
room, his searchlight blue eyes were quizzical. 

“T was wondering about your fights,” | began with a 
certain excusable amount of nervousness. 


Rudy sat back and did the one thing I least ex- 
pected. He laughed, a hearty, bellowing laugh that 


made me laugh too. And right then and there he gave 
me the whole story. 

“I’ve always had a bad temper,” he began, “the kind 
of temper that gets you into tough spots. For instance: 
| say that the front of this restaurant has a canopy. 
You say it hasn’t and then give me an argument about 
it. I—well, I get mad and, if you can’t convince me 
I’m wrong in a hurry, there’s likely to be trouble.” 

“Is that what happened backstage at the ‘Scandals?’ ”’ 
I asked. 

Once more Rudy did the unexpected. Perhaps, after 
weeks of razzing about his encounter with George 
White, he was used to the question. Whatever the 
cause, he threw back his head and laughed again. 

“| guess so,” he smiled. “] thought | was right about 
that, too. And | still do, black eye or no black eye. | 
have convictions and I'll fight for them any day in the 
week. 

“The funny part is—and you've got to believe this, 
it’s true—I don’t approve of fighting. Never have. | 
don’t see how anyone ever could. Fighting, whether it’s 
a war between two nations or a private war between 

two men, is stupid and savage. It’s the wrong way to try 
to solve problems, because it never solves them. Suppose 
I have gotten into a couple of fights. That doesn’t mean 
I condone them. As far as the ones I’ve been in go, | still 
feel I was right every time, but I know my methods were 
all wrong.” 

“Then why get into themP” 

“T just lost my temper. I'll admit I have a too-quick 
temper. I’ve always considered it my greatest fault. Well, 
not my greatest, maybe—but at any rate the one I’d most 
like to correct. I’ve never been able to curb it to any ap- 
preciable extent: I inherit it, I believe, for my father is 
French, and has the typical French shortness of temper. 
On my mother’s side, I’m Irish and—well, you can figure 
out for yourself what kind of a combination that is. 

I’m a firm believer in the influence of heredity. Now, 
don’t get the idea I’m trying to dodge responsibility for my 
own actions and place the blame on a lot of departed and 
defenceless ancestors. I attribute a great deal of any suc- 
cess | may have had to those ancestors, too. They gave 
me my love for music, and the driving urge to get ahead.” 

Temper—well, I saw a vivid exhibition of Rudy’s temper 
before I said goodbye to him that evening. He was trying 
out a new song before a restaurant full of customers. Besides 
being new, it was a tricky song, too. The pianist struck a 
wrong key. Rudy glared at him fiercely, but the luckless 
ivory tinkler proceeded blithely (Continued on page 79) 


ARGUMENTS WITH VALLEE HAVE A WAY OF ENDING IN A BLACK EYE— 
BUT RUDY HAS HIS REASONS WHICH HE TELLS FOR THE FIRST TIME 
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SHE MUST DECIDE BEFORE THE END OF SUMMER BETWEEN 


THE MAN SHE LOVES AND HER DREAM OF WINNING FAME 


UCY MON- 

ROE didn’t 

want to tell 
me this story. I still 
can’t understand 
why she did. She 
would rather talk 
about her mother, 
her love for music, a 
book she happens to 
be reading, or per- 
haps, a play she has 
just seen. 

Usually, when 
talking with Lucy, 
one is conscious of 
being with a girl 
who is well read, 
witty, intelligent, 
and filled with noth- 
ing more than a de- 
sire to please, and 
be pleased. Just a swell person, light and gay, and out- 
wardly a bit sophisticated. 

That is—usually—but on this particular afternoon, | had 
the rare pleasure of observing a different Lucy Monroe. | 
sat quietly, and listened, while a wistful, blue-eyed giri told 
me in simple, unaffected language about the man she has 
loved for three years—told me of her innermost feelings 
for this man, and the seemingly insurmountable barriers 
that have kept them from the one thing they both vearn 
for so greatly—marriage. 

This is the story of Lucy Monroe’s three-year romance. 
A story she has managed carefully to conceal from maga- 
zine and newspaper people, and, as mentioned before, | 
cannot understand why she told it to me. Perhaps it was 
because she was in a mood, but I would: like to believe it 
was because she felt that I would re-tell her story as simply 
and truthfully as it was related. 

We were sitting in a corner of one of NBC's largest 
studios. It was late in the afternoon, and ‘Lucy had been 
rehearsing since ten-thirty that morning. She looked tired, 
her eyes were heavy, half closed, and as she talked she 
slumped low in the chair, and leaned her head back against 
the wall. There were but a few people in the studio, and 
the orchestra was rehearsing. She spoke softly, and, at ILLUSTRATOR: 
intervals, it was difficult to hear her. H. R. McBRIDE 

“If you felt,’ Lucy began, “that you were the cause of 
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BY JACK SHER 


Lucy is at the cross- 

roads of her life as 

she weighs her sweet- 

/ heart's demand: Marry 
’ me now or forget me. 


hopelessly entangling four people’s lives, it would not be 
an easy thing to explain. That is what I’m afraid I have 
done! 

“What happened was not intentional,’ she said, lower- 
ing her voice. “It is not even new. It has probably hap- 
pened many times before, to other people, but usually, in 
cases of this sort, two of the unlucky victims of circum- 
stance have ultimately come out all right. In my case,” 
she said, with a sad half smile, “whether they will or not 
is entirely up to me. You see, one of them is myself.” 

And then she told her story. It began when Lucy grad- 
uated from Horace Mann High School, in New York City 
and started out fo capture just two things from life—a 


Lucy Monroe sings 
on the Album of Fa- 
miliar Music, Ham- 


successful career, and marriage. You 
will notice that a career is men- 
tioned first, because it was at that micvck cinta Matic Hall 
time; and | suspect even now, the and Lavender & Old 
most important thing in Lucy’s life Lace. See page 50 
Lucy saw from the first that the 
road she was to travel would be 
strewn with obstacles, and that her only hope for success 
lay in working mightily and arriving via the “step by step 
process. She travelled in stock, playing in drafty theaters 
of small towns, she sang bits in musical comedies. and 
opera. She worked hard and consistently. She wanted 
above everything else, to be a (Continued on page 
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Maurice Seymour 


A new and revealing portrait of 
the two engaging young gentlemen 
you know as Lum (left), played by 
Chester Lauck, and Abner, played 
by Norris Goff. They're married 
to beautiful girls from Arkansas, 
_ their home state, which recently 
named a real town Pine Ridge, the 
imaginary scene of their NBC show. 


Ray Lee Jackson 


Niela Goodelle had found success 
in the Follies and musical comedy 
before she entered radio — and 
no wonder, with that face and fig- 
ure! Her correspondingly lovely 
voice was her passport to radio, 
via the Shell Chateau. Now she's 
on an NBC Blue network, Mondays 
and Wednesdays at seven o'clock. 


Hurrell 


Marion Talley has emerged from the long retirement which came four years after a spectacular Metropolitan 
Opera debut. A mature artist, she stars in radio for Ry-Krisp and in the new film, ‘Follow Your Heart.” 


That happy pair, Julia Sanderson and Frank Crumit, lend their musical and comedy talents to the Gulf Gaso- 
line program, Sunday evenings over CBS, taking Phil Baker's place while he indulges in a summer vacation. 


Ben Pinchot 
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: 7 HOW RADIO’S MOST AGGRESSIVE NEWSCASTER 
WORKS AND PLAYS—HIS HATES AND LIKES— 
IT’S ALL TOLD HERE IN THIS BRILLIANT SERIES 
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PARK AVENUE matron was speaking to a friend 
A the morning after a party she had attended this 
spring. 

“Oh—I must tell you—I met Boake Carter. My dear, 
he’s not tall at all and his moustache isn’t black, it’s red!” 

That would probably be the reaction of many of Boake 
Carter's most ardent feminine fans 1f they could meet him. 
Men react more favorably when they first see CBS’s most 
famous newscaster. They like the friendliness of his man- 
ner and—strangely—don’t take a violent dislike to 
his British accent. Probably because it is so 
easily recognizable as genuine. And 
they like his freckles and sandy 
hair. 

Boake Carter’s Philco 
broadcasts are unique in many 
respects. The most publicized 
aspect of them is the freedom 
with which he takes sides in 1s- 
sues Other speakers prefer to slide 
over. Another aspect, however, 
that’s not generally known is the 
amount of feminine fan mail he re- 
ceives. Women are not notoriously 
avid for the kind of program Mr. Car- 
ter has been presenting now for over 
three years. The voice which first called 
attention to him before his frequently 
virulent attacks on people and _ issues 
brought him into the limelight has in it the 
appeal usually reserved for crooners. Women 
who aren't sure at times what he’s talking 
ibout are sure that with such a voice he must 
be tall, dark, mysteriously romantic. 

What is the backstage story of such a mane 


For Boake Carter, see 
Program Guide—Page 50. 


Left, Boake Carter seeks the solitude of 
his country home as relaxation from the 
strain of his radio work; center, a new 
portrait; above, conducting a broadcast 
from the observation car of a train, as 
Truman Bradley, CBS announcer, watches 
the second hand to check proper timing. 
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Next to his personal appearance the question most often 
asked about him is, “How does he work?” 

His working days aren’t shrouded in quite the secrecy 
he would like to make out. It is known that he spends a 
good deal of every day writing his scripts—pounding them 
out on a typewriter in his small office, one of the suite be- 
longing to station WCAU in Philadelphia, where most of 
his broadcasts take place. The address is 1622 Chestnut 
Street, a few blocks from one of the city’s largest retail 
stores. It is eight minutes from the railway station. Mr. 
Carter himself will tell you, when you ask him for an 
appointment, that it is’ eight minutes’ brisk walking dis- 
tance. He will also tell you that New York trains leave at 
eight in the morning and arrive in Philadelphia at nine- 
forty-four. If that’s too early, hell go on through the 
rest of the morning, rattling off the other leaving and ar- 
riving times. 

Eight minutes’ brisk walk is just that, if Carter happens 
to be with you. He strides along wearing a rather weather- 
beaten brown hat tilted slightly back from his forehead, a 
topcoat that swings back and forth across stocky shoulders. 
Red traffic lights annoy him and he tries to map out his 
walking trips so he can turn with traffic at every corner. 
He’s invariably in a hurry during the day. For three years 
he’s been under pressure. But not even the Flemington trial 
which rocketed him to such sudden fame can equal the 
work he has just completed. 

The end of May, he began a hectic month by going to 
Havana, Cuba, to join a meeting of Philco radio distributors 
and give them a pep talk. The last two years he dodged 
these get-togethers. This spring, suffering from a guilty 
conscience, he offered to go before his sponsors even sug- 
gested it. 

Qn his return he had less than a week before leaving for 
the Republican convention in Cleveland. In that time he 
had to renew personally all the friendships he’s worked so 
hard to make since his broadcasts began on the network. 

Following the hectic days of the battle for the Repub- 
lican nomination and with scarcely a day for relaxation, 
he returned to line up his contacts for the Democratic con- 
vention in his home city of Philadelphia. 

llis contacts are many. They are really the secret of 
his ability to take sides when controversial questions arise 
in the day’s news. He has made them because he knows how 
to meet people. He learned to do that working as an in- 
conspicuous reporter on the Philadelphia News, a tabloid 
daily. [le has retained the frank, (Continued on page 86) 
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Ed Wynn is_ telling 
the whole world to 
listen in Tuesdays 
again now that he's got 
Graham McNamee 
back as his stooge. 


HERE were Gallagher and Shean. There were Van 

i and Schenk. There were Moran and Mack. There 

were, to move for a moment into more serious circles, 
Sothern and Marlowe. There were, and still are, Astaire and 
Rogers, Amos ’n’ Andy, Lunt and Fontanne. 

And once more there are Wynn and McNamee. 

It may seem, at first, as if the relationship in the last case 
were a little different from that in the others. Ed Wynn 
is the star of his radio show, true enough, and Graham Mc- 
Namee is, in theatrical parlance, his straight man. Gra- 
ham feeds Ed the lines upon which he builds his laughs, 
and, as a feeder, he’s Ed’s subordinate. 

But there are tirmes when even such a one-sided connec- 
tion becomes a true partnership; and although no one 
realized it until a few weeks ago, this Wynn-McNamee  com- 
bination is one. 

Perhaps you felt it, too, that sense of something lacking 
_when Ed returned to the air last winter after a long ab- 

sense. I know | did. It wasn’t Ed himself. If anything, he 
had more zest than ever before. I watched him during re- 
hearsals and at his first broadcast, reporting his return 
for Rapio Mirror, and [ could tell he was happy to be 
back on the air. 

Yet the new Wynn program didn’t catch on as well as 
it should have. Various stimulants were tried—a juggling 
of the tempo, addition of vocal numbers by a mixed chorus. 
Nothing had much effect. Then, with the clearing of Ed’s 
old time, the time he had made traditionally his by three 
years of steady broadcasting, nine-thirty on Tuesday nights 
over the NBC red network, the decision was reached. Put 
Ed Wynn back on his old time and network, and bring 
back his old straight man, Graham McNamee! 

To say that both Ed and Graham were tickled pink would 
be entirely too conservative. When I saw them, just before 
their first broadcast together in the new series, they were 
both beaming. 

This was on a Tuesday afternoon. Broadcast time 
was only a few hours away. As yet they hadn’t even 
bothered to rehearse together, but they weren't wor- 
ried. 

“We're picking up where we left off,’ Graham told 
me. “Why, in the three years we were together before, 

_ there wasn’t a single time we rehearsed together more 
than once over the script—and once over lightly at 
- that.” 

As a matter of fact, Graham hadn’t had time to 
_ rehearse. He had been rushing around the eastern 
_ seaboard, occupied with a Vallee show in Washing- 
ton, a trip to Lakehurst to help cover the arrival of 
the dirigible Hindenburg. Major Bowes’ amateur 
show, and the sound-track on a couple of news reels. 
‘In all probability, he never will find time to get to- 
gether with Ed before Tuesday afternoon. Ed him- 
self will probably rehearse, as he did for the first 
program, with someone else reading Graham’s lines, 
as neatly set down in the script. 

And then Graham will come along; and they'll go 
over the script together, and everything will be set 
_ for the broadcast. 

Only it won't be set, really. 

That’s where the partnership comes in. Ed and 
Graham simply never have been able to stick to the 
script in their broadcasts. They used to start out 


with the best intentions in the world of going straight 
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through the show as written, but pretty soon one of them 
would make some impromptu remark, the other would an- 
swer back, and before long they’d be galloping off at a 
wild tangent from what the fellow who wrote the script had 
had in mind. 

“Sometimes,” they told me, “we'd get so far off the 
track we couldn’t possibly get back on, and we'd stand 
there, adlibbing for all we were worth, trying to work the 
talk back to where it belonged.” 

All this led naturally to what eventually became their 
favorite little game during a broadcast. Did you know that 
each one is forever trying to trip the other up? That’s what 
is behind all those comments one throws in while the other 
is talking, and nothing delights them more than to succeed. 

It’s harder, of course, for Graham, because Ed is sup- 
posed to be funny and Graham isn’t. Graham still shudders 
when he thinks of the one time Ed badgered him into mak- 
ing a bad mistake. It was the sort of mistake that gives 
announcers nightmares, and although it turned out all 
right, at the time Graham thought he had set his career 
back a little matter of some ten years. 

Perhaps you remember it. It happened while Graham 
was reading a commercial announcement. Ed was heckling 
away, having a fine time, when Graham came to the men- 
tion of his sponsor’s product, gasoline. Only he didn’t say 
“gasoline.” He said “gasoloon.” 

Ed let out a delighted whoop and began to heckle all the 
harder. It was no laughing matter for Graham, and he’d 
have thanked Ed to let the mistake pass, hoping the au- 
dience would think it hadn’t heard correctly. But after 
all, Ed was the wiser of the two. The mistake became a hit, 
the listeners loved it, and the sponsors were so pleased they 
bought Ed a new trick hat with “Gasoloon” lettered across 
the front. So famous did that slip of the tongue become, 
in fact, that it was even worked into Ed and Graham’s first 
broadcast in the new series. (Continued on page 5>) 


RANDISHING fistfuls of certified checks, political 

managers assail the air castles clamoring for time 

in which to extol the virtues of aspirants to office 
and to expound their policies, principles and platforms. The 
conventions over and the presidential candidates duly 
named, the Republican and Democratic national commit- 
tees start spending $3,000,000 between them to reach the 
electorate via the ether. It is the biggest sum ever appro- 
priated for radio electioneering but then this is the hottest 
campaign in the history of the nation. 

With the New Dealers and the Anti-New Dealers so 
keenly radio-minded, the broadcast industry is prospering 
this summer as never before. Last summer was the best 
in twelve years of commercial radio but this summer is run- 
ning away ahead of it in receipts. Because of politics rid- 
ing the kilocycles high, wide and handsome, many sponsors 
accustomed to quitting the airwaves for the hot months 
are continuing their programs. They fear to relinquish 
choice spots lest they be unable to regain them in the fall 
when the campaigns reach their peak and the demand for 
time becomes greatest. The natural result of this condi- 
tion of affairs is unprecedented prosperity for the wireless. 
It is the good old summer time in the studios, all right. 

cd * bd 


TOGEANWHILE, safe from the sound and fury of poli- 

tics—at least for a few weeks—many of your fa- 
vorite broadcasters are vacationing while substitutes carry 
on for them. Fred Allen has retreated to the wilds of Maine, 
leaving Colonel Stoopnagle and Budd to conduct the Town 
Hall Tonight proceedings and to make merry with their 
own political compaign to “Keep Stoopnagle Out of the 
White House,” Peter Van Steeden continuing as the musical 
director of the program. Bob Ripley has gone globe-trot- 
ting again in search of new believe-it-or-nots and his com- 
panions of the last several months, Ozzie Nelson and Har- 
riet Hilliard, are enjoying a respite from the studios. In 
their stead on the Baker’s broadcast are Sedley Brown and 
Mrs. Allie Lowe Miles, who are conducting a domestic re- 
lations series called “Husbands and Wives.” Jack Benny, 
too, is on vacation so far as the microphone is concerned 
but is clowning for the cameras on the Paramount lot in 
Hollywood. 


* * * 


yo need more than a stovepipe hat and a white rabbit 


to foretell the future of programs these days. Take Show: 


Boat for example. Back towards the middle of May, its 
sponsors were auditioning talent like mad, trying to find 
someone or something to take the place of Lanny Ross, 
who definitely announced his departure for points West. It 
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wasn’t denied at the agency producing the program that 
the entire present cast had been handed notices. Al Good- 
man’s band had auditioned three times before this went 
to press. The idea is to hold summer dancing sessions 
aboard the craft until fall. Come that time, not even this 
soothsayer would care to wrap a turban around the damp 
brow and hazard a guess as to what the bill of fare will 
be. 

Then, too, Atlantic Family is in a turmoil. Spies report 
that Frank Parker may leave—perhaps by the time you 
read this. Bob Hope may be the star of the whole shebang. 
But if rumors are true, he may also sign to take over Jack 
Benny’s half hour while Jack is away. In that case, he'll 
say goodbye to Atlantic Family. Bob’s married, by the 
way, something not generally known, to a gal who has 
already started her own sustaining program over a CBS 
network. The name is Dolores Reade and she’s swell look- 
ing. 

Looks now as though Dooley and Dowling will be on 
past the first of July, but come what will of the show, it’s 
developed a new funny man by the name of Snookey 


Puss. Cliff Arquette plays the role and the faces he makes | 


send studio audiences into hysterics. Cliff's been taking 
various roles on NBC programs for years. Several sponsors 
are now eyeing him as future comedy material. Fall 
should see him well advanced on the way to stardom. 

* * * 


NOTHER absentee from the Broadcasting chamber for 


the rest of the summer is Eddie Cantor but he is by ~ 


no means idle, having returned to his Hollywood chores. 
Eddie resumes broadcasting in mid-September for a new 
sponsor—the Texaco Company which brought Ed Wynn to 
the air—and a new salary, $15,000 per broadcast, an in- 
crease of $2,500 from his Pebeco contract of last winter. 
From this amount Eddie must defray the expenses of the 
band and all other talent on the program but when he does 
he will still have more than $10,000 left for himself. With 
his radio, picture and writing activities, Cantor now has 
an income of nearly a million a year and is bracketed with 
Major Edward Bowes as the two highest-salaried men in 
show business. Although intimates estimate Major Bowes’ 
annual income at $1,000,000, the exploiter of amateurs him- 
self denied it. He says it is only $650,000 a year. Just 
imagine ! 
x * bd 

MIANY of those microphone personalities who continue 

despite the heat are finding rest and relaxation be- 


tween broadcasts cruising the waters adjacent New York 
City. It really is surprising how numerous are the marine- | 
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The four beautiful damsels at the 
left ready to bowl them over are: 
Betty Gould, Eve Arden who stooges 
for Ken Murray, Betty Wragge, star 
of Forever Young and (shh!) Bob 
Hope's wife, Dolores Reade. Down 
to the left is Phillips Lord who's 
gone and got himself another sail- 
ing boat. The other nautical gent 
with the map is Curtis Arnall plan- 
ning out a round-the-world junket 
he wants to take about September. 
The guy with a pipe and a coat is 
happy Fred Astaire who grins while 
newshawks ‘ask him about the radio 
program he's starting in the fall. 


SHOW BOAT, ATLANTIC FAMILY AND THOSE HOLLYWOOD NEWCOMERS 


minded this summer. Of course, Here's the hand- 
Phillips Lord, Guy Lombardo, some star of the 
James Melton, John Charles Thomas, newest in radio. 
Colonel Stoopnagle, Ed Wynn and None other than 
Boake Carter are old sailors and comicJack Oakie. 
everybody expects them to heed the 

call of the sea whenever their pro- 

fessional engagements permit. But the Landt Trio and 
White, Maestros Lennie Hayton and Red Nichols and Ralph 
Dumke, of the Sisters of the Skillet, haven’t heretofore 
qualified as navigators, and friends and associates in the 
studios just don’t know what to make of their sea yarns. 
The Landt boys bought a cabin cruiser, which they christ- 
ened “Rhythm,” no doubt inspired by Jimmy Melton’s yacht 
“Melody.” Lennie Hayton, taking his cue perhaps from 
Boake Carter who prefers that type of craft, acquired a 
sailboat, as did Red Nichols. Dumke’s purchase was a 
catboat which he promptly dubbed “Audition.” Asked why, 
Ralph explained it is because he hasn’t much control over 
it and never knows which way the wind will blow it! 
Phillips Lord is predisposed (Continued on page 58) 
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commIT 
SUICIDE! 


The Voice of Experience at 
the desk where too late 
have arrived many other 
letters as pathetic as 
the one reproduced here. 


By BILL <STUARS 


S you read this, someone somewhere } 
is contemplating suicide. 


As your eye moves to this second | 


paragraph, that someone has decided that 


unless help can be found soon—immediately } 


—his only relief from a gnawing, aching un- 
happiness will come with death. 

[ hope that person isn’t you. But if it 
should be—and if you have told the Voice 
of Experience that unless he comes to your 
aid, you intend to die—wait for him. Give 
the man a chance! 

There are now fourteen persons dead who 
might be alive and happy had they done 
that. Fourteen who wrote, then didn’t wait. 
Fourteen who laid their hearts bare to him 
because they thought him their last chance, 
then didn’t give him an opportunity to help. 

The tragic part is that the Voice of: Ex- 
perience could have done something for 
each. But the routine of handling the thou- 
sands of letters he receives each day takes 
time, Hours are spent just in opening them. 
They must be read, and each of the prob- 
lems presented must be analyzed. Those 
that contain money must be read very 
carefully, so that the money goes for the 
purpose for which it was intended. Others 
must be classified according to what the 
writer wants. And the under-secretaries 
who read the mail and note its contents 
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cannot be expected to know that an en- | 


velope lying at the bottom of the pile con- 
tains the most urgent and piteous request. 
One girl—one of the fourteen—who wrote 
to the Voice of Experience didn’t know this. 
She wasn’t thinking of thousands of letters, 


she was fighting desperately as she set down / 


these words: 

“T married a fine young fellow two years 
ago when I was just a chorus girl—but a 
good one—and less than a year later a pre- 


cious baby was born, just one week before \ 


my husband died. 


“Not once have J gone out with any man | 


READ THISDRAMATICPLEA FRI 
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ale see” 


Ee since. my husband died, although I have been asked and 


even insulted. One man specially has tried his best to make 
me go out with him, but I have refused. Finally, about a 
week ago he told me that if I didn’t be nice to him he 
would make it tough for me. Four days ago the authorities 
came and took my baby away from me. It near drove me 
crazy. I almost killed myself yesterday by jumping in 
front of a subway train, but I still guess I had a little hope. 
“T can’t stand this much longer, but I will wait to hear 
from you until Friday morning. Certainly you can do 
something by then. If not, | won’t be here Friday after- 
noon. 
“God bless you and please help me. 
Mrs. 
She wrote that on Monday. And the ensuing four days 
must have been a burning, consuming hell. She must have 
listened, her eyes frightened, her fingers twisting a hand- 


_kerchief, as the Voice of Experience each afternoon went 


carefully over the human problems laid before him by 
others. 

He need only have said four words, and she would have 
known. Just “I will get her.” But he didn’t. Not on Tues- 
day, nor Wednesday, nor Thursday. 

Friday morning at nine o'clock, a young man who worked 
for the Voice of Experience came into the office with the 
other secretaries. He hung his coat carefully over his chair, 
looked for a moment at his partly-read morning paper, then 
picked an envelope off a pile before him. He removed the 
letter, read it, and made a notation on top that indicated 
it should be referred to the secretary handling requests for 
medical attention. He selected another letter. The nota- 
tion on top of it indicated the writer was suffering from 
fear of closed rooms. 


There was nothing about the next envelope to set it apart 
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from the others. It had lain at the bottom of a steadily 
diminishing pile of similar envelopes and there had been 
no silent voice to mark its presence. The young man picked 
it up and drew the sheets of paper out. He read only half 
the letter while seated; the rest he finished on his way to 
the private office of the Voice of Experience. 

“We haven’t much time on this,” he said quickly. “For- 
tunately, she lives in New York.” 

The Voice of Experience pressed a buzzer while glancing 
at the note. When the investigator entered, he handed the 
note to him. 

It took the investigator less than ten minutes to get to 
where the girl lived. But he was too late! She had killed 
herself bare minutes before he arrived. 

The body of a young woman—a young mother whose 
distraught mind had not allowed her to wait another few 
minutes—had been found on the street below her window. 

The Voice of Experience is aware of the awful signifi- 
cance of the moving minute hand to those who suffer. He 
has speeded up the mechanics of his office to their highest 
level. In fairness to everyone, he can’t handle things too 
quickly, since some might be slighted. 

A letter he received just three months ago moved quickly 
through the routine. But quickly meant two days, and two 
days was not soon enough. 

It read: 

“You have said many times, ‘Keep your chin up.’—but, 
brother, you have never tried (Continued on page 78) 


This writer asked for aid but 
‘did not give an investigator 
time to help. The Voice of 
Experience is heard over NBC. 


JHE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE WHO CQULD HAVE SAVED FOURTEEN LIVES! 
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Mi: of you have seen the BY HARRY BLAIR 


dramatic part radio can 

play in the lives of listen- 
ers—perhaps you yourself have had the whole course of 
your existence altered by tuning in some program. Some 
of you, too, have seen what your letters have done to cer- 
tain shows. 

But none of you knows what a cer- 
tain program has done to the lives of 
the people wno make up the cast, how 
the drama of their personal lives has 
come to parallel the make believe 
drama of this half hour. 

I didn’t know, either, the Wednes- 
day I visited the San Francisco offices 
of NBC and stepped into the studio 
ftom which One Man’s Family reaches 
you each week. At the moment I 
walked inside there was a lull in re- 
hearsal and most of the cast was 
grouped off to one side. 

Unobserved, I stepped closer and 
as | approached | saw that the cen- 
ter of conversation was a_ gentle, 
friendly woman whom you know as 
Fanny Barbour. It was Minetta Ellen 
who plays the part of the mother of 
One Man’s Family. Everyone was 
entered in the discussion, intent on 
the problem, oblivious to the fact 
that a stranger was nearby. 

The impression stole over me that 
I was a rude intruder, an unwanted 
who was eavesdropping on something 
that didn’t concern me. | forgot that 
here was really a group of people 
brought together by nothing more in- 
timate than the business of rehearsing for a broadcast. | 
forgot that | was in a modern radio studio, with micro- 
phones, special composition floors, and soundproofed walls. 

Rather, | was looking in some old fashioned home, at a 
round table conference in which the whole family had gath- 
ered. Here each person belonged, each had his share of the 
life as brother or sister or sweetheart. 

later | was to learn how much the feeling of sharing the 
life of a united family has meant to Minetta Ellen, how act- 
ting in One Man’s Family completely changed the course 
of her life, saved her from the ordinary dullness of middle 
age. It helped her to break away from that period of life 
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Heniat tite ht him the 
futility of bachelorhood. 


when ambitions disappear, when you 
become resigned to the loss of a fu- 
ture, your interests centered solely 
on dinner that night or some new pain you've just dis- 
covered, 

Life stretched out ahead of Minetta Ellen in a dull suc- 
cession of gray, inactive days when 
she first joined this program, back in 
1932, shortly before its network incep- 
tion. She was a grandmother who had 
seen the family she was once a part of 
grow away from her. Looking at her- 
self in the mirror, she could see the. 
dullness of her eyes, realize that there 
was no animation any longer in her 
features, 

She never knew what prompted her 
to take the job, nor what hidden im- 
pulse urged her to keep on with it. 
But as she stayed with the program, 
life once more began to surge up 
within her. Slowly everyone working 
with her—Hazel, Paul, Jack, Teddy, 
Henry—began to be a real person, all 
part of a family she loved. 

Soon the children took their troubles 

. to her—real life troubles that fol- 
lowed them into the studio—and she 
began to help them find solutions. A 
sparkle came back into her eyes. She 
walked with the spring and buoyancy 
of a much younger woman. The joy 
of life was hers again, hers to hold as 
long as she wanted. She had changed 
middle life from a period of broken 
dreams and memories to a period of 
new hopes and new ambitions. 

Standing near Minetta, his arm around Page Gilman who 
plays the role of Jack, was the father of the family, J. An- 
thony Smythe—Henry Barbour to the millions of Wednes- 
day night listeners. A kindly smile wreathed his lips, his 
eyes twinkled with silent laughter. Page was telling him 
about the quarrel he’d had the night before with his best 
girl. 

Four years ago, before the name of J. Anthony Smythe 
meant anything to radio audiences, this same man had 
finished one more tour of the West with a stock company. 
An inveterate traveler, he never came to rest, never could 
fight off the restlessness that had driven him half way 
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around the world. And, above all, 
that had made of him a confirmed 
bachelor. 

Then he took the role of Henry 
Barbour. At first it was just another 
part for him, another character to por- 
tray for a few months before the wan- 
derlust seized him again. The months 
rolled by, became a year. He was still 
coming to the studio every week, still 
playing this role. 

At first it irritated him, vaguely, 
that he should have lost the desire to 
travel. Then he forgot to think about 
it. Before long, he was looking around 
for a more comfortable place to live. 

“It was then that I thought of 
people | should have thought of long 
ago,” he told me after the broadcast 
that day. “I called my three sisters, 
went to see them, and in the end | 
persuaded them to come and _ live 
with me. Playing the part of Henry 
had taught me a great lesson. I saw 
for the first time what I had been 
missing—the joys of home life, the 
happiness of being surrounded by a 
family.” 

This spring, they have moved into 
a beautiful house, Anthony, his sisters, 
and a niece. He has made a home for 
himself and the others, a home that 
brings them all the joys they would 
never have experienced if One Man’s 
Family hadn’t been created. 

This radio series took an aging 
bachelor, set in his ways, bitten by 
the travel bug, unaware of the simple 
pleasures he was passing by, and made 
him over into a family man who has 
taken up gardening this spring be- 


cause, as he told me laughingly, “Henry Barbour, in the 
script, decided it was a good idea. You should see me out 
spading. That’s something I never dreamed of doing a few 


years ago. 


The program has had its effect on the young people in 
the cast, too. In a way, an even more drastic effect, since family the program has brought 
it has molded the futures of Kathleen Wilson, Bernice Ber- happiness — she’d 
missed. Bernice Berwin, whose role 

Kathleen takes the role of Claudia Barbour. You who is that of Hazel, has discovered the 
have followed faithfully the progress of One Man’s Family joys of (Continued on page 85) 


win, and Page Gilman. 


Fanny—it ‘saved her from 


Ys tesignation to middle age. - 


Claudia—it sped her wed- 
ding to the man she loved. 


ried when we did. 


remember that some time ago Claudia 
suddenly eloped. Few, if any of you, 
knew what effect that had on her pri- 
vate life outside the broadcasting 
studio. 

Kathleen Wilson had been in love 
for some time. For most of this time 
she and her sweetheart had been en- 
gaged. Yet they continued to drift 
along. Kathleen wasn’t sure. And as 
the program grew more successful, as 
it became more and more obvious 
that she had a career in radio, she 
grew more doubtful of the wisdom of 
an early marriage. Again and again 
she put off any definite date for a 
wedding. It was so important, such 
a serious thing, she argued, how can | 
be sure? 

“It sounds funny now,” Kathleen 
told me, leaning back in her chair, her 
hands clasped behind her head, “but 
Carleton Morse, the author of the 
program, must have divined what was 
going on in my mind. For suddenly 
Claudia Barbour eloped in the story. 
I had to play that part, speak those 
lines, say over the air how grand mar- 
triage was, how worthwhile, and how 
easily problems that once loomed 
large were solved when wedding bells 
had rung.” 

Whatever Morse thought, the 
script elopement did the trick. It 
proved to Kathleen the wisdom of 
marrying once you are sure you're in 
love, of facing each problem as it 
arises rather than anticipating them 
as she had been doing. It was only a 
few weeks after the elopement in the 
program that she married her fiance. 


“IT can’t tell you how happy | am now that we got mar- 
If it hadn’t been for playing a role in 
this show, we would still be drifting, my husband and |, 


perhaps even have quarreled and gone our separate ways!” 


Jack—it helped this only 
child to think of others. 


otherwise have 


To still another member of this 


For One Man's 

Family, sponsored 

by Royal Gelatine, 
see page fiffy. 


~ Hazel—it revealed to her 
the blessings of children. 
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A perfect contrast in mood and be- 
havior. Right, the new Fifi with 
hubby Maurice Hill, and, below, in 
the once gay, mad Hollywood days. 


a 


OT since the time Clara 
Bow stood on her head 
at a very very ultra 

Hollywood cocktail party has 

any gal—Mae West included— 

romped off with more coast-to- 
coast newspaper headlines to 
her credit than Fifi D’Orsay. 

For years Fifi was America’s 
own Wild Girl and she loved it 
and America loved it and so 
did the movie-going natives of 
a batch of foreign countries. Fifi was everything the raz- 
mataz zazzoozazz flaming-youth-on-the-hoof flapper of the 
post-war era was supposed to be. She rolled her stockings 
and her French R’s and her big eyes and started the vogue 
for being cutely bad that brought many a parental hair- 
brush down on the derri€res of young American girlhood. 

She introduced shorts to Hollywood Boulevard, a briar 
pipe to the Loop and bell-bottom pants to Broadway, and 
collected a ton or so of press clippings in receipt. Her pub- 
licity stills were invariably a mere matter of black georgette 
wispies which lifted her right out of the theatrical section 
to a four-column spread on page two. She oo-la-lad several 
million slipper-snoozers out of their armchairs by staging 
the first trial honeymoon, diving half-clad at high noon into 
an Indianapolis park fountain, kissing a good-looking traf- 
fic policeman at one of Philadelphia’s busiest intersections, 
forgetting to go home from a gay bon voyage party until 
she was retrieved by a seaplane ninety miles off the Golden 
Gate. She dyed her hair black instead of blond, changed her 
boyish shingle to a wilted “pineapple bob” and it all 
edged many a Ladies Garden Club feature story off the 
front page of the home town dailies. 

Of course everybody knew that half the D’Orsay she- 
nanigans were performed for sweet publicity’s sake but 
nobody cared. In an era when rowdy and _ undisciplined 
expressionism was the thing, when the Full Life had to be 
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raw and red and hotcha or not at all, you could keep up 
with Fifi’s latest and have, vicariously anyway, all sorts of 
thrills—an orchid on your breakfast tray every morning, 
fewer inhibitions than a waterbug, an ermine bedspread, 
temperament, an entourage of servants, tons of monkey fur 
shredding wickedly over every dress you owned, an auto- 
mobile that looked like a bright pink pullman car and 
managed to amalgamate, quite harmlessly, with at least 
one good telephone pole a month. 

This was the D’Orsay of a few years back—the naughty 
little hey-hey hoyden. : 

But you ought to see Fifi now! 

Honest, you just ought to see her. You can hear her any 
Wednesday night on the Folies de Paree program but just 
listening you wouldn’t catch on to how everything’s 
changed. Girls have a way of bubbling, “Darling, I’m posi- ~ 
tively a new woman these days,” but | never heard it de- 
note half as much as it did the other morning when | found 
Fifi up to the elbows in a laundry tub full of assorted male 
socks, wearing a wrap-around house apron—nothing frilly, 
just the plain bargain basement variety—churning an ex- 
pensive manicure up and down in a dither of gray soapy 
water. 

She laughed that full, throaty, guttural laugh of. hers 
the minute I mentioned the razzledazzle years. “Darleeng, 
the things I do now have got to be more deegnified!” 


And there’s a very funny story behind that. 

It’s a funny story because love, to be perfectly trite, is a 
funny thing. One spring day three years ago when Fifi was 
making a personal appearance at a downtown Chicago thea- 
ter she happened to be introduced backstage to a very big 
and handsome and gray-eyed and serious-looking young 
name named Maurice Hill. He said how do you do and 
she said hello and that was all there was to it because just 
then the orchestra gave her her cue, so she ran onstage and 
began her first number never suspecting for an instant that 
starting right then the rest of her life was going to be 
radically changed, much less that a gent named Hill 
was going to tame her and make her like it. 

Maurice was a wealthy young doctor who in 1932 
had been voted the most attractive college man in the 
United States. He’d gone to Rush Medical School and 
at the time he met Fifi he was interning at Woodlawn 
Hospital in Chicago. He’d just about made up his mind 
that the eyes, ears, noses and throats of the Illinois 


By MARY 
WATKINS REEVES 


A HOOPLA GAL WHO 
MADE FRONT PAGE HIS- 
TORY WITH HER NAUGHTY 
ANTICS HAS BECOME 
JUST PLAIN MRS. HILL 


citizenry weren’t quite the attractive life work 
he'd hoped they’d be when they met and that 
finished his decision once and for all. After 
a very romantic ten-months’ courtship the two 
were married in California and Maurice gave 
up medicine to go into show business. 

Of course the wedding got a big play in all 
the papers, too. Fifi and her husband were re- 
peatedly pictured in all sorts of endearing and 
domestic poses—kissing each other hello in 
New York, kissing each other goodbye in Kan- 
sas City, pulling a pie out of the kitchen range, 
riding horseback together, giving the puppy a 
bath, dining at home @ deux. And people be- 
lieved all but the ones that showed Fifi in an 
apron looking very content and settled—and 
wondered how long it could possibly last. 

Well, it’s lasted for over two years now and 
I give you my word the way things look 
around the Hill establishment these days it’s 
not only love, it’s permanent. The Fifi you 
hear on the air and see in short subjects at 
the movies is the same Fifi you’ve always 
known but she’s learned what she considers a 
valuable lesson: a girl can be naughty and still 
be nice. A really smart actress can be suc- 


Fifi D'Orsay is heard 
on the Folies de Paree 
show—see page 50. 


cessfully oo-la-la for mikes and cameras without taking it 
to headline extremities or involving her private life. She can 
turn the hoyden on and off when business calls for it and 
the rest of the time she can be Mrs. Hill and be as digni- 
fied and well-mannered as a Park Avenue matron. And in 
the end she'll get just as far, if not farther, then she would 
kissing strange cops and riding in police wagons in sopping 
wet clothes. 

Maurice was the person who taught her that lesson. She 
likes it. She’s happy. She wants (Continued on page 56) 


SPORTCASTER 


McCARTHY 


Right—Awww-yeah, that's Oswald of Ken 
Murray's Tuesday night CBS show. Tony 
Labriola is his real name, and he's an 
old-time concert musician here and over 
in Europe. He originated the Awww-yeah 
line when he played Sassafras with Ken 
in Earl Carroll's Sketch Book. You'll be 
seeing Ken and him soon in some Warner 
Brothers shorts . . . Below him is Marge 
of the Easy Aces program. Mary Hunter 
is her name, and she was a WGN, Chi- 
cago, hostess when the Aces began their 
show. She got the part because of her in- 
fectious laugh, and has kept it ever since. 
. . . Margaret MacLaren, below center, 
is still in her teens but already she's a 
featured performer in the NBC Tastyeast 
programs. She's Scotch, and specializes 
in that dialect, and her soprano voice 
has been compared to Jeanette MacDon- 
ald's . . . Expert in all sports, particu- 
larly racing, is Clem McCarthy, below. 
A lifetime of sports enthusiasm has fit- 
ted him to become radio's authority on 
the subject. He wanted to be a jockey 
as a boy, but he grew too large and be- 
came a newspaper man instead. His radio 
career began ‘way back in 1927 in Chi- 
cago's racing field, Arlington Park, as 
an announcer, and since then he has de- 
scribed many a major sport event as it 
happened, in his distinctive, terse and 
clipped style. You'll hear him now in his 
own show, Flying Around the Sports Map, 
on NBC three times a week at eleven P.M. 
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NBC BABY ~7” 


KEN MURRAY'S OSWALD 
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HERE'S THE VARIED FARE 
RADIO. OFFERS YOU-FROM 
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DREAM ACTOR 
SINGER PAT BARNES 


Above, Pat Barnes, NBC character actor, 
entertainer, and philosopher, who cele- 
brated his tenth year in radio not long . 
ago. He's taken as many as twenty dif- 
ferent parts in a single sketch, and al- 
so writes his own scripts. Born in Penn- 
WARING'S sylvania, he served overseas in the War, 
was married in 1926, and has one daugh- 
CONKLIN ter ... Ralph Kirbery, above left, is the 
NBC Dream Singer, with Al and Lee 
Reiser on Thursday mornings. He'd ) 
rather fish than eat, and he likes radio 
better than any other job he ever had 
because it allows him more time for fish- | 


GROSEY'S KEM ing. He's a bachelor, athletic in appear- | 
CARPENTER ance, and a War veteran. . . . Gene 


Conklin, below Ralph, featured tenor 
soloist on Fred Waring's shows, learned | 
to play the saxophone in his high school 
band because it got him out of military ii 
training. He played in dance orchestras | 
for two years after he graduated from 
school, before he discovered he could lit 
sing, too. Now, with the Warings, he | 
does nothing else. . . . Ken Carpenter, 
left, is the chief NBC announcer in Hol- 
lywood—you hear him with Marion Talley 
and Bing Crosby; but he'd rather cover 
sports events than regular shows. He 
was born in Illinois and studied law to 
please his father but turned to adver- 
tising. An agency where he applied for 
a job suggested radio, and he landed 
at KFI, Los Angeles NBC station. He 
is married to his college sweetheart, 
and they have one son, six years old. 
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ACTRESS CLAUDIA 
MORGAN 


DAVID HARUM’S STARS 


RENFREW'S 
pet CAROL 


JACK 
ARTHUR 


Claudia Morgan, left, is Clarissa Oak- 
ley in NBC's serial, David Harum. She 
proved she was a dynamo of energy this 
spring by playing leading roles in two 
Broadway hits besides keeping her daily 
air date. She's the daughter of actor 
Ralph Morgan. . . . Below her are the 
show's other stars, Paul Stewart (Charlie 
Cullom), Wilmer Walter (David), and Peggy | 
Allenby (Susan Price). Paul and Peggy | 
are two of radio's busiest young actors. | 
Wilmer was born in Philadelphia, toured 

| 


the country as "Ben Hur," has built his 
own summer camp up in the Maine woods. 


Left below, Jack Arthur, who was Fanny | 
Brice's father in her comic Baby Snooks 
sketches on the recent Ziegfeld Follies 
program. You may hear him on Show Boat 
this summer. He's a World War veteran, 
and created a leading role in the famed 
War play, "What Price Glory” . ... Joan 
Baker, center, stepped out of Ohio State 
College into the part of Carol Girard in 
CBS" serial, Renfrew of the Mounted, but 
she'd already played on the stage since 
she was sixteen. Her hobbies are swim- 
ming and tennis . . . Geoffrey Bryant, be- 
low, is the owner of the voice which imi- 
tates Thomas A. Edison's on the memorial 
peor to the great inventor being 
roadcast by both big networks. He's a 
Texan and he won this, his first big radio 
assignment, by a study of Edison's career. 


q mF EDISON'S 
7 “voice 


_ ~~ pousle 


PRESENTING THE STARS ON 
SHOWS WHICH ARE KEEPING 


YODELING 
MONTANA 


i YOUR SUMMER RADIOS BUSY SLIM 
a 


Wilfe Carter, right, is CBS' Yodeling Cowboy, Mon- 
tana Slim. He got his radio start singing over a 
station in Calgary, Canada, came to New York to go 
on the network, but doesn't like tall buildings and 
traffic . . . Linda Lee, in circle, is soloist with the 
Russ Morgan band on its NBC spot. She quit her job 
as buyer for a New Orleans department store to seek 
singing fame up North, sang two years in St. Louis. 


Below, Jimmy Farrell, CBS baritone who 
started on the road to success by win- 
ning an amateur audition conducted by 
Kate Smith in 1935. Before that he'd 
sung only in his glee club at Hobart 
College. He was born in upstate New 
York 26 years ago, has blond hair, is 
a good golfer, and a bachelor. Just 
now he's on a sustaining spot in the 
Columbia schedule. Below right, Paul 
Whiteman's old Rhythm Boys play in the 
interest of Fels Naptha soap on east- 
ern CBS stations Tuesday and Thursday 
at 12:15. Left to right they're "Ice" 
Switzler, Al Dary (pianist and arrang- 
er), George MacDonald, and Ray Kultz. 
They joined Whiteman after Bing Crosby 
and the rest of the first Rhythm Boys 
unit disbanded. They stayed with the 
King of Jazz two years before striking 
out for themselves. All are New Eng- 
landers except Al, who was born in New 
Jersey. Besides their radio work they 
are popular around New York night clubs. 
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LINDA LEE 
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BY RHODA CHASE 


GUESS everyone knows, by this time, how you get to 
be a Major Bowes Amateur, so I'll skip over most of 
that part of it. You have to live near New York, or 
at least you have to get there at your own risk. Then you 
apply, and the Major gives you an audition. The next Sun- 
day, if you pass your audition, you appear at the broad- 
casting studio in the afternoon. You have dinner with the 
test of the amateurs who have been called for the program, 
and after dinner you sit in the studio. About half past seven 
it begins to fill up with people, and at eight o'clock the 
Amateur Hour program starts. You don’t know if you're 
going to be on it right up till the last minute when the 
Major calls for you. Then the votes come in and, if you're 
lucky, and if you want to do it, you’re assigned to one of 
the units traveling around the country. 

That’s that part of it, and I guess everybody knows 
about it. Now I'll go on and tell you what it’s like to be 
on one of the units. 

I was one of the lucky ones. I got enough votes so that 
the Major asked me if I would like to join a unit, and | 
said Yes. 

On my first trip with the unit we started out by train 
from the Grand Central Station in New York. Sometimes 
the amateurs travel on buses, but usually it’s on trains. In 
our unit there were about eighteen or twenty people. There 
was a manager, a master of ceremonies, two professional ac- 
companists, a dancer, a popular blues singer, an operatic 
singer, a hill-billy band, a fellow who played bells and 
musical glasses, a trio of three sisters who sang harmony 
numbers, and a hot clarinet player. They arrange it so 
that every unit will be a regular little traveling vaudeville 
show, with a lot of variety. Nobody would want to see a 
show, for instance, that was all singers. 

We went South, first, to Washington and Baltimore, and 
then swung West, working our way out slowly toward 
Texas and the Coast. I had never done very much traveling, 
and at first | could hardly believe that this was happening 
to me—seeing all these new cities and towns, and going on 
and on. [t was like a dream. We would get into a town at 
ten o'clock in the morning, say. First we’d go to the hotel. 
The advance man, traveling a week ahead of us, had ar- 
ranged beforehand what hotel it would be, and we almost 
always got rates. The hotel people seemed to go out of 
their way to be nice to us. Everyone did, in fact. Well, 
we'd go to the hotel, and wash our faces and fix up a bit, 
and then there would be a parade for us. We'd ride up 
the main street in cars, and the mayor would be there to 
give us the key to the city, and all the rest of it. We would 
usually have lunch at the Rotary or Kiwanis Club, as their 
puests 


Presenting the author of this story, a beautiful 
girl of just twenty. Rhoda comes from Pittsburgh 
and Akron, Ohio. .Left an orphan at ten, she 
traveled to Akron and found work there selling 


candy. Last fall she landed in New York with 
exactly $8.00. A blues singer, she was heard by 
Major Bowes and went on his program, back in 
November. She's been touring since, with time off 


to write her story, exclusively for RADIO MIRROR. 


In the afternoon, or evening, depending on the size of 
the city and whether they had afternoon performances, 
we'd go to the theater. I don’t know if any of you, read- 
ing this, have ever been backstage in a theater, or down 
in the dressing rooms, but I know I never had, and it was 
very exciting. It is still exciting to me. The dressing rooms 
are almost always down in the basement. They smell of 
cold cream and powder and grease paint, and each one has 
a chair, a shelf, some hooks for your clothes, and a big mir- 
ror with bright lights around the top and sides. Lots of 
times, on the walls, are pencilled the names of all the famous 
old vaudeville teams, who have been there before you. 
You'll seessomething like “Casey and Leona, September, 
1913,” and it gives your heart a little twinge. Vaudeville is 
just about gone, these days, and it is wonderful, and a little 
sad, to think of who may have been in those dressing rooms 
ahead of us. All those people, who worked so hard and so 
long to entertain the public for so many years—and now 
we come along, a lot of green kids, and dress where they 


used to dress. [t makes you want to take a vow to give 
your very best, and nothing but your best. 

At Bucyrus, Ohio, the opera house caught fire and 
burned to the ground just eighteen minutes after our per- 
formance was over and we left to go back to the hotel. That 
would have been an adventure, if we hadn't had those 
eighteen minutes. Caught in a theater fire! Can you im- 
agine anything more exciting? The newspaper, the next 
morning, said that we were a hot bunch of entertainers, 
and we had put on a hot show—that was why the fire had 
started. 

After we had been on the road a few weeks our unit be- 
gan to shake down into a regular routine. I mean, the 
novelty was wearing off, and we were getting wise to a 
lot of tricks, like regular troupers. For in- 
stance, some of the boys struck up friend- 
ships, and began to room together at the 
hotels to save money on their expenses, and 
some of the girls did the same. And we got 
so we could spot a good restaurant almost 
without thinking about it. If anyone got 
into a bum one, he dashed back and told 
the rest of us, and we all steered clear of it. 

We began zig-zagging all over the map, 
so many theaters were wiring back to head- 


Major Bowes’ amateur units on tour travel 
in huge buses like the one at the right, 
carrying their baggage and stage proper- 
ties with them. Below, a typical theater 
lobby in one of the cities they visited. 


quarters in New York and saying they wanted us. Trying 
to get to Jamestown, North Dakota, we did have an adven- 
ture! We were a hundred miles away, at Aberdeen. We 
started out early in the evening, by bus. About nine a bliz- 
zard came up, and driving got tough. The snow blinded 
the driver, and he plowed our bus into a drift and somehow 
blew out all the lights. After working an hour and making 
fuses out of tinfoil from cigarette packages, and stuffing 
rags through the cowl to insulate the wires, we got the 
lights on and started again. We had to turn off the road 


and take our chances driving across the fields. That was 
all right till we slipped down an embankment, but at last 
we got to a little town—I can’t even remember its name— 
and piled into the one hotel for (Contimued on page 63) 
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N a cold day in January, 1935, while an aroused 
O nation waited tensely for the trial which was to 

damn Bruno Richard Hauptmann as the killer of the 
Lindbergh baby, three New Jersey officials met unknown to 
the general public and made the agreement which kept 
the actual proceedings of one of the century’s gravest trials 
from the loudspeakers of the country’s citizens. 

In so doing, Governor A. Harry Moore, Justice Thomas 
\W. Trenchard and Sheriff John H. Curtis made a telling 
thrust at the army of listeners all over the country who are 
fighting to keep radio microphones in the courtrooms. 

This month there is before the New Jersey legislature a 
bill which would make it unlawful to broadcast any busi- 
ness Or proceedings in any court of the state. 

The mad and futile scramble which certain radio stations 
made to secure microphone vantage points in the famed 
Flemington courtroom has given impetus to the passage of 
that bill. Whether broadcasting of the Hauptmann trial 
would have been to the best interests of the public may 
never be determined, but none the less every radio listener, 
as a citizen, must determine the effects which passage of 
such a bill would have upon his rights. 

The controversy is not by any means confined to New 
Jersey. In Evansville, Indiana; in St. Louis, Missouri; in 
Buffalo, New York; and in St. Paul, Minnesota, the battle 
has reached a critical stage. From the bitter claims and 
counter-claims of the antagonists the listener can take the 
significant questions which challenge him. They are 


straightforward questions which predict a hard-fought war 
Does barring microphones from courtrooms violate the 


right of free speech and the right of the citizen to attend 
trials? 

Does the danger of having immoral situations revealed 
and vulgar language spoken make such broadcasts dan- 
gerous to the community? 

Does broadcasting make the court a source of amusement 
and violate its dignity? 

Is it pandering to sensational tastes? 

Do those accused, though innocent, suffer through the 
publicity? 

Does broadcasting of trials act as a deterrent to poten- 
tial law violators? 

Two prominent men of the bench in Evansville, Indiana, 
have presented their replies to these questions in state- 
ments made exclusively for RApIo Mirror. 

Elmer Q. Lockyear, who for ten years was judge of the 
juvemile court of that city, asserts that he is “opposed to the 
broadcasting of the testimony of witnesses and the remarks 
of lawyers in the case and the rulings of the judge on the 
bench. 

“With a microphone on the judge’s desk, one in front of 
the witness and one in front of the lawyers, it is, to say 
the least, certainly distracting. It does not tend to assist 
the court in attending to the business in hand. 

“We object to the broadcast of matters that are not 
proper subjects for the youth of the country to hear. 

“We are told that vulgar and immoral subjects and vul- 
ear language are not broadcast. (Continued on page 88) 
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NEW JERSEY LAWMAKERS THINK BY JEAN PELLETIER 


NOT—EVERYWHERE RAGES THIS 


VITAL, FAR REACHING | BATTLE 


OVER FREE SPEECH ON THE AIR 


Photos by Wide World 


Do broadcasts of trials such as the ones pictured on these pages help 
to lower crime or do they only serve to lower the dignity of the pro- 
ceedings? Here are both sides of this hotly debated radio question. 
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ROBABLY no one man has done more 
| Le or written as much contributory 

about the American home as Edgar 
Guest, poet, philosopher, and genial host of 
Welcome Valley. What housewife could read 
his simple, kindly poems and not return to 
her chores with a lift and a newly gained feel- 
ing of importance? 

“There is no task so lowly that it is not 
glorified and transmuted when performed by 
willing hands and a willing heart,” he told me 
as we sat in his own lovely home on the out- 
skirts of Detroit. “To my mind the making of a home that 
is a haven of peace and comfort for husband and children 
is a life’s work as important, if not more so, than the paint- 
ing of a picture or the building of a great skyscraper. The 
seat of the cure for all our national problems is by the 
\merican fireside. 

“T believe that today woman has to fight harder to keep 
her family together than ever before. She must make her 
home more beautiful, more comfortable, more attractive, 
because there are so many attractive things to do away 
from home. 

“Of course, I think she is aided immeasurably by the 
radio. To my mind, the greatest single benefit of radio 
is the restoration of a common focal point of interest for 
the whole family in the home.’ 

When Edgar Guest speaks of the home, he speaks with 
all the sincerity and fervor of the zealot. I honestly be- 
lieve that any woman, were she afforded the opportunity to 
talk with Mr. Guest, would come away inspired with new 
zeal for home making, new love for her job. 

Let's look, then, at the lovely Georgian house nestling on 
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LET THE HOME OF WELCOME VALLEY’S 


GENIAL EDGAR A. GUEST AID YOU IN 


SOLVING THAT PROBLEM OF LIGHTING 


the rim of a golf course on the beautiful edge of the won- 
der city of Detroit. You need only look at it to understand © 
a great deal about Mr. and Mrs. Guest’s genuine enthusiasm 
for home making. It is one of those sturdy, solid, com- 
fortable, conventional homes. You know that sturdy, 
solid, comfortable, conventional Eddie Guest would have a 
home like that. 

Its solidity, sturdiness, comfort are, of course, the home’s 
outstanding characteristics, but the visitor will notice 
quickly how one particular aspect of home making too 
often neglected even by the most conscientious has been 
stressed. The Guests have given deep thought to lighting. 

Of course every woman knows she must insist upon a 
home with proper sunlight. But have you ever noticed how 
often far too little attention is paid to the highly impor- 
tant problem of artificial lighting ? How often have you gone 
into a friend’s home, and found you had to change your 
position or squint to read the plainest print? A woman 
who is most punctilious about the proper selection and 
arrangement of her furniture will come home with a “bar- 
gain” lamp, picked up casually, will place it where it seems 


to. look best and let it go at that. Result: Jobs for ocu- 
lists. 

Before we get on with the Guest home, a word about 
lighting. It falls, of course, into two classifications—fixed 
lighting (the arrangement of which constitutes part of the 
fixed decoration and is architectural) and portable lighting, 
which includes lamps, candles, etc. 

There is little to say of the first classification. If you 
build your own home it is wise to go into the matter of the 
placement of the ‘lighting fixtures early in the game, lest 
you discover to your sorrow that perfectly good wall space 
has been entirely ruined for 
proper hanging of mirrors and 
pictures. If you rent a home 
or apartment, you must make 
the best of what you have to 
work with, for there is little 
you can do about it. 


BY RUTH GERI 


For Edgar Guest's Wel- 


come Valley, see page 50. 


Below, note the attractive use 


However there is no possible excuse for poor taste in the 
realm of lamps, where the latitude is unlimited for the dis 
criminating buyer. 

The cardinal principles of correct lighting are few, but 
highly important. They are admirably illustrated in the 
accompanying pictures of the Guest home. Note first that 
the pervading light of a room must be mellow, never glar 
ing, and yet throw sufficient light for the purpose intended 
be it reading, sewing, dining, or mere cozy chatting. Sec- 
ond, the light level of the entire room should be comparable 
to that cast by sunlight entering the room. In other words 
the illuminated part of the room should be the part most 
lived in. ~ 

Third, the lamp itself should be a thing of beauty—and 
that does not by any means infer that it must be costly 
since at night it is the center of focus and in day time must 


stand the stern test of daylight. While lamps need not he 


costly, too often a sense of false (Continued on page 77) 


Plenty of table and floor Jamps 


of a grandfather's clock and a 
small gate-leg table on the first 
stair landing. At bottom, the 
living room, well illuminated by 
Mrs. Guest's thoughtful placing 


bring light to every corner of 
the restful library below with- 
out sacrificing its subdued at- 
mosphere. Bottom, another view 
of the living room, showing the 


of table lamps. 
in his study; opposite page, the 
Georgian exterior of the house. 


Left, Mr. Guest dining room beyond. A crystal 
chandelier lends a formal note 


when the famous poet entertains. 
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RADUALLY, as winter passed into spring and spring 
ba edged toward summer, I realized that something was 

happening in Radio City and the Columbia Broad- 
casting building. It was nothing you could put your finger 
on. It was a tenseness in the atmosphere, more than any- 
thing else. 

The complaints of nervousness, sleeplessness, general 
weariness | heard here and there from great stars might, 
perhaps, have been mere spring fever, the residue of a long, 
tiring winter—nothing a few weeks’ vacation wouldn't set 
tight. As a matter of fact, that’s what I put it down to. 

It wasn’t until | talked to Goodman Ace, NBC star, that 
| stumbled across another explanation, a much more omi- 
nous one. The stars themselves don’t fully realize what is 
happening to them. This article is being written not only for 
you, the radio audience, but also for them. Because they 
ought to know. 

That indefinable uneasiness | had noticed in radio circles 
is a hidden symptom, a warning the stars must see and 
heed if they wish to save their health and happiness. 

Ace and I were sitting in the studio lounge, whiling away 
the time between his rehearsal and broadcast. As you may 
have read, Ace takes things calmly, and apparently he had 
already put all thought of the coming program out of his 
head. I commented on the fact, and that’s how we fell to 
talking about the way stars worry over their shows. 

“There’s no more neryous and hag-ridden person: on 
earth,’ Ace told me, “than the average important and suc- 
cessful radio star, particularly comedians. There isn’t one 
topnotcher today whose health isn’t slowly being under- 
mined.” 

At first, I was inclined to scoff. “Why should that be?” 
| asked. “Any more than with movie stars, musicians, and 
actors whose work lies entirely on the stage or more than 
with any other creative artist, for that matter? All crea- 
tive work takes its tax on the nerves.” 


Left to right (below) Nino Martini—one of the few who 
has learned a method of escape; Eddie Cantor has found 
a way to lick it now, after a long struggle; Jack Benny 
must still discover what it is; Jane Ace didn't guess 
what it was even when she changed diets. Husband Good- 
man finally realized and proved he had the cure; George 
Burns suffers more than his wife, Gracie Allen, because 
she doesn't have to come to rehearsal until very late. 


Ace nodded. “But there’s one mental hazard radio stars 
and only radio stars have to face,” he explained. “It’s the 
toughest part of every program. Many stars don’t realize 
how hard it is on them. You'll probably laugh, yourself, 
when I tell you, but believe me, it’s no laughing matter. 

It’s the twenty or thirty seconds of dead air before every 
program.” 

“Dead air?” I didn’t laugh, but I was puzzled. Dead air 
is radio slang for any period of silence while the studio is 
on the air. Just after a station identification, there are 
always these few seconds of silence before the next show be- 
gins, in order to give plenty of time for all member stations 
on the network to cut in. But what harm could there be 
in a half-minute of silence? 

“Put yourself in the star’s place,” Ace said. “You’ve been 
working like the dickens all week on your show, worrying 
over it and changing it until you're worn out. The more 
successful and popular you are, the harder you've worked 
and the more you've worried, for fear you might slip. 

“It’s time for the program to start. You're all ready 
—the studio’s on the air—and you're waiting for 
the signal. All your attention is concentrated. 
You're almost hypnotized. It’s a little like 
the way a drowning man’s supposed to 
feel before he goes down for the last 
time. All sorts of thoughts go 
through your mind, but mostly 
you wonder why you've been 
breaking your neck (Con- 
tinued on page 82) 


3 SCARCELY A PERSONALITY ON THE AIR 


a sCCAN AVOID IT—YET FEW REALIZE WHAT 


if. ss IT IS OR THE DANGER IT REPRESENTS | 


The 
— / UNSEEN THREAT 
THAT MENACES 


N his first vaca- 
tion, Harry Hor- 
lick plans to vis- 

it Russia. For only one 

purpose: To spend as 
much time as he can 
with a middle-aged. 
near-sighted, stoop- 
shouldered musician in 

Tiflis. A man whose 

name is Lazar Stupel, 
and who earns his live- 
lihood by teaching vio- 
lin to the youth of Tif- 
lis. 

Though Harry Hor- 
lick, the dark-eyed, dy- 
namic leader of the 
\. & P., Gypsies, has 
not seen Lazar for sev- 
enteen years, since Har- 
ry left Russia, Lazar is 
his closest friend, and they correspond regularly. Whyr 

If it had not been for lazar Stupel, there would be no 
larry Horlick, orchestra leader, to soothe us with his ro- 
mantic tunes. 

l_azar Stupel saved Harry Horlick when Harry was just 
twenty-one. 

Twenty-one is the age most young men look forward to. 
[hen they are considered mature, ready to take up a man’s 
burden, to fight their way up in the world. 

('m afraid that Harry Horlick, that January morning in 
i919, was in no condition for boasting of his manhood, or 
doing anything else. You see, he had just returned from 
the World War, after having fought in the Russian army 
for over three years. Footsore, bedraggled, dead broke and 
ill, he arrived at Tiflis, where he had lived before the war. 
\nd found nothing but loneliness. His family, he discov- 
ered, had all moved to America. Not one familiar face did 
he see. 

There was one familiar spot. the Music Conservatory 
which he had attended from the time he was twelve until 
he was eighteen. 

How different life was then! 


In those days it beckoned 


iden 
oments 
in their lives 


The A. & P. Gypsies 
with Harry Horlick 
have been on the air 
for years. See pro- 
gram guide on page 50. 


BY 
JACOBS 


HIS FORMER RIVAL WAS HARRY 
HORLICK’S ONLY FRIEND WHEN 


HE WAS HUNGRY AND RAGGED 


onward, filled with con- 
stant promise. Some 
day he would be a fa- 
mous violinist, wor- 
shipped by the world. 
Did not the teachers at 
the Conservatory think 
he had great talent? 
Was he not the young- 
est musician to be in- 
vited to play in the 
famous symphony or- 
chestra in Moscow? 

Then he was happy, 
respected. He had 
everything he wanted: 
money, admiration, and 
fine clothes, He lived 
with his older brother, 
I-vsey, the concert mas- 
ter of the Imperial 
Opera Company of Tif- 
lis; and to his brother's home came famous musicians and 
artists. The best of food was served; the choicest wines 
flowed freely. Through it all, adolescent Harry, suave, cos- 
mopolitan, moved with easy assurance, 

But the War changed everything. When Harry was 
eighteen, he was drafted into the Russian Army. The man 
who came back from the war, the man Lazar Stupel saved, 
was not the same, carefree, optimistic youth who had left. 
His nerves were shattered. He had no aim in living. And 
he could not erase from his mind the horrors that had been 
visited upon him. ‘ 

The beginning of the change took place when he was sent 
to Baku for training, with about two hundred other young 
men, mostly ignorant peasant boys. Accustomed to re- 
fined, polished people, he was repelled by their coarse man- 
ners and talk. Having been pampered and catered to all 
his life.he was nauseated by the daily fare of black bread, 
badly prepared kasha, borsht and tea, which the others 
ravenously devoured. He couldn’t acclimate himself to 
drill, to performing the lowly manual labors expected of 
a soldier. Foolishly, he made no attempt to conceal his 
real feelings in the matter. As a (Continued on page 6) 
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ACATION days are here 
Wi our thoughts turn to- 

ward the open spaces and 
the ole swimming hole. Maybe 
you'd like to know just what 
your pet radio stars will be do- 
ing in their spare time. So The 
Oracle snooped around and 
here’s what | found out. 

Red Nichols, CBS orchestra 
leader,» has a new sail boat on 
which he has been exploring the 
shores of Long Island. 

While making a movie out on 
the Coast, George Burns and 
Gracie Allen are confining their 
vacation to home recreation— 
mostly in their swimming pool. 

The reunion of Ed Wynn and 
Graham McNamee has made 
Graham a busy man, but he 
finds time for a game of his 
favorite sport, golf, now and 
then. 

Robert Simmons, NBC tenor, 
bought himself a fine horse and 
can be seen on the bridle path 
between rehearsals. 

Guy Lombardo and _his 
brothers are yacht-minded and 
will cruise with their families aboard the “Tempo” in 
August. 

Rosaline Greene, Show Boat’s Mary Lou, lives in a bath- 
ing suit when away from the studios. She really swims. 

Now for your own questions. 

Lois C., Green Mountain Falls, Ohio—I’m sure that 
a letter addressed to Geraldine Farrar, in care of the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York City, will be forwarded 
to her. 

M. L. Goodwin, Wilmington, Delaware—Walter Cas- 
sel can now be heard on the Show Boat program at 9:00 
p. m. Eastern Standard Time. Walter comes from Omaha, 
Nebraska. He hopped a cattle train for New York to try 
his luck in radio. P. S. He made good. 

Jackie Love, Jersey City, N. J.—The name of Frank 
Parker’s music teacher is Madame Carolina Lazzari. You 
can address her in care of the Metropolitan Opera Build- 
ing, New York City. 

Naomi Halverson, 523 Redondo Ave., Salt Lake 
City, Utah—This young lady is interested in a James 
Melton Fan Club. What have you to tell her, Jimmy 
Melton fans? 

A. C., Paterson, N. J.—Zeke Manners and his gang. 
heard on WMCA and associated stations, are real dyed-in- 
the wool hillbillies, all hailing from way out West. Zeke 
was born in Marshall, Arkansas. The present “pappy” 
comes from Joplin, Missouri, and his real name. is Zeb 
Tourney. Ezra learned his three Rs in Little Rock, Ar- 


Jerry Cooper, CBS baritone, relaxes with our 
favorite magazine. You heard him on the Mu- 
sical Toast show—now he has his own program. 


you want to know? 


kansas. Then, there’s Gabe 
Drake whose voice reminds you 
of Rudy Vallee’s. He hails from 
Claremont, Oklahoma. Ace Gid- 
dens and Hank Culpepper, who 
make up the rest of the gang, 
are cousins. 

R. H. N., Plainville, Conn. 
—That was a mistake, R. H. 
You're right. David Post is 
played by Carlton Brickert. Art 
Jacobsen did play the role of 
Joe Marlin, but not anymore. 
Robert E. Griffin takes the part 
now. 

Irene Snell, Albany, New 
York—R. H. N.’s answer above 
is for you too, Irene. You're 
right about Carlton Brickert— 
he’s the announcer on the Lum 
and Abner program, too. Joan 
Blaine plays the part of Mary 
Marlin. 

Louise M., Kingman, Ari- 
zona—]ohn Wellington is 
Lanny Ross’ accompanist and 
music arranger. 

M. Braun, Glendale, L. I.— 
Kenny Sargent who plays the 
saxophone with the Casa Loma 
orchestra, is an American and was born in Centralia, Ill. 

Mrs. L. S., Springfield, Ill—Some of the pictures you 
requested published have already appeared in Rapio Mir- 
ror. Thanks for your suggestions. We will try to please you. 
Phillips Carlin is now the manager of the sustaining pro- 
gram department of the National Broadcasting Company. 

Attention Carmen Lombardo Fans!—Get in touch 
with Helen Hayes Hemphill, 201 West 105th Street, Los 
Angeles, California. She’s been running the Carmen Lom- 
bardo Club of America for five years. 

J. E. H., Van Nuys, Calif.—Ted Husing was recently 
married. He’s six feet tall, weighs 175 pounds and has 
brown hair and eyes. Ted was born in Deming, New 
Mexico, November 27, 1901. 

Gertrude P., Woonsocket, R. I.—Betty, of the Betty 
and Bob program, is played by Elizabeth Reller and Lester 
Tremaine plays the part of Bob. 

Betty McCann, Old Greenwich, Conn.—Barry 
McKinley started a new sustaining show on Tuesday, May 
260, and is heard every Tuesday over the red network of 
the National Broadcasting Company, at 10:30 a.m. Eastern 
Standard Time. 

Cleo R., St. Louis, Il—For the addresses of band- 
leaders Ray Noble and Ozzie Nelson, see Following The 
Leaders in our Facing The Music department. Address 
Kate Smith in care of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York City. For Eddie Cantor, 
address him in care of United Artists, Hollywood. Calif. 


HOW DO THE STARS SPEND THEIR VACATIONS? THE ORACLE 
LS YOU AND ANSWERS oN OTHER QUESTIONS AS WELL 
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RADIO MIRRO 


SUNDAY 


All time is Eastern Daylight Saving 


10:00 A.M. 
CBS: Church of the Air. 
NBC-Blue: Southernaires. 
NBC-Red: Sabbath Reveries. 


10:30 

CBS: Press-radio news. 
10:35 

CBS: Romany Trail. 
{1:00 


CBS: Day Dreams. 
NBC: Press-radio news. 


11:05 
NBC-Blue: Alice Remsen, contralto. 
NEC-Red: Ward and Muzzy, piano. 


fh215 
NBC-Blue: Nellie Revell. 


11:30 
CBS: Salt Lake City Tabernacle. 
NBC-Blue: Samovar Serenade. 
NBC-Red: Major Bowes’ Family. 


12:00 Noon 
NBC-Blue: Pageant of Youth. 


12:30 P.M. 
CBS: Poetic Strings. 
NBC-Blue: Radio City Music Hall. 
NBC-Red: University of Chicago 
Round Table Discussions. 


12:45 
CBS: Transatlantic Broadcast. 


1:06 
CBS: Church of the Air. 
NBC-Red: Voice of Experience. 


1:30 
CBS: Eton Boys. 
NBC-Blue: Sunday Forum. 
NBC-Red: While the City Sleeps. 


145 
CBS: Eddie Dunstedter. 


2:00 
CBS: French Trio. 
NBC-Blue: The Magic Key of RCA. 


:30 
CBS: St. Louis Blues 
NBC-Red: Peter Absolute. 


3:00 
CBS: Everybody’s Music. 
NBC-Blue: Gilbert Seldes. 


3:45 
NBC-Blue: Henri Deering. 


4:00 
NBC-Blue: National Vespers. 
NBC-Red: The Widow’s Sons. 


230 

CBS: Heifetz Singers. 
NBC-Blue: Fishface and Figgs- 
bottle. 

NBC-Red: A Capella Choir. 


5:00 , 
NBC-Red: Sunday Drivers. 


5:30 
CBS: Ramona. 
NBC-Blue: Benno Rabinoff. 
NBC-Red: Words and Music. 


Six P.M. to Eleven P.M. 


:00 
NBC-Red: Catholic Hour. 


330 
CBS: The Chicagoans. 
NBC-Blue: South Sea Islanders. 


6:45 
CBS: Poet’s Gold. 


7:00 
CBS: Tommy Dorsey Orchestra. 
NBC-Blue: Jello Program. 


30 

CBS: Frank Crumit and Julia San- 
derson. 

NBC-Blue: Husbands and Wives. 
NBC-Red: Fireside Recitals. 


7:45 
NBC-Red: Sunset Dreams. 
8:00 
CBS: America Dances. 
NBC-Blue: Echoes from the Or- 
chestra Pit. 
NBC-Red: Major Bowes’ Amateurs. 
9:00 


NBC-Blue: Jack Hylton. 
NBC-Red: Manhattan Merry-Go- 
Round. 

9:30 
NBC-Blue: Cornelia Otis Skinner. 
NBC-Red: American Album of 
Familiar Music. 


9:45 
NBC-Blue: Paul Whiteman. 


10:00 
CBS: Terror By Night. 
NisC-Red: General Motors Sym- 
phony. 


3S: Community Sing. 
C-Iiine: Dreams of Long Ago. 


MONDAY 


All time is Eastern Daylight Saving 


10: A.M. 
CBS: Betty and Bob. 
MEG Press-Radio News. 
5 
CBS: Broadway Cinderella. 
NBC-Blue; Home Sweet Home, 
NBC-Red: Dan Harding’s Wife. 
10:30 
CBS: News. 
NBC-Blue: Edward MacHugh. | 
NBC-Red: Sweethearts of the Air. 
10:45 
CBS: Hymns of All Churches. 
NBC- Red: Today’s Children. 


CBS: The Goldbergs. 
NBC-Red: David Harum. 


11:45 
NBC-Red: Voice of Experience. 
12:00 Noon 


CBS: You and Your Happiness. 
NBC-Red: Happy Jack. 
12:15 P.M. 
CBS:Musical Reveries. 
NBC-Red: Honeyboy and Sassafras. 
12:30 
CBS: Mary Marlin. 
NBC-Blue: U. S. Navy Band. 
NBC-Red: Girl Alone. 
12:45 
CBS: Five Star Jones. 
1:00 
CBS: Matinee Memories. 


115 

NBC-Blue: Dot and Will. 

30 

NBC-Blue: National Farm Hour. 
745 

CBS: Ted Malone. 


2:00 
CBS: The Goldbergs. (West) 
2:15 
CBS: Happy Hollow. 
2:30 i 
CBS: Manhattan Matinee. 


NBC-Blue: NBC Music Guild. 
NBC-Red: Waltz Favorites. 


200 : 
NBC-Red: Foreve? Young. 


15 
NBC-Red: Ma Perkins. 
3:30 
CBS: Hoosier Hop. 
NBC-Red: Vic and Sade. 
3:45 
NBC-Blue: King’s Jesters. 
NBC-Red: The O’Neills. 


700 

NBC-Red: Woman’s Radio Review. 
115 

NBC-Blue: Back Stage Wife. 

730 

CBS: Chicago Variety Hour. 
NBC-Blue: How to Be Charming. 


NBC-Red: Gene Arnold, Ranch 
Boys. 
45 


NBC-Blue: The Magic Voice. 
NBC-Red: Grandpa Burton. 


700 

NBC-Blue: Let’s Talk It Over. 
15 

CBS: Dorothy Gordon. 


730 
CBS: Vocals by Verrill. 
NE Blue: The Singing Lady. 


“GBS: Wilderness Road. 
NBC-Blue: Little Orphan Annie. 


Six P.M. to Eleven P.M. 


200 
NBC-Red: Flying Time. 


15 

CBS: Bobby Benson. 

730 

Press Radio News. 

145 

CBS: Renfrew of the Mounted. 
NBC-Blue: Lowell Thomas. 


QO GD BD 


700 

NBC-Red: Amos ’n’ Andy. 
15 

NBC-Red: Uncle Ezra. 


730 
CBS: Ted Husing. 
NBC-Blue: Lum and Abner. 


145 
CBS: Boake Carter. 
NBC-Red: Education in the News. 
8:00 
CBS: Alemite Half Hour. 
NBC-Blue: McGee and Molly. 
8:30 
CBS: Pick and Pat. 
NBC-Red: Voice of Firestone. 
NBC-Blue: Melodiana. 
9:00 
CBS: Lux Radio Theater. 
NBC-Blue: Sinclair Minstrels. 
NBC-Red A. & P. Gypsies. 
9:30 
NBC-Blue: A Tale of Today. 
10:00 
CBS: Wayne King. 
NBC-Plue:; Carefree Carnival. 
NBC-Red: Contented Program. 
10:30 
CBS: March of Time. 
NBC-Red: National Radio Forum. 


TUESDAY 


All time is Eastern Daylight Saving 


10:00 A.M. 
CBS:Betty and Bob. 
(ONES: Press-Radio News. 
CBS: Broadway Cinderella. 
NBG-Blue: Home Sweet Home. 
NBC-Red: Dan Harding’s Wife. 
10:30 
CBS: News. 
(One oe Edward MacHugh. 
CBS: Hymns of All Churches. 
igi eeess Today’s Children. 
CBS: The Goldbergs. 
ie David Harum. 
ie -Red: Your Child. 
NBC-Red: Voice of Experience. 
{2:00 Noon 
CBS: You and Your Happiness 
NBC-Blue: Jack and Loretta Clem- 
ens. 
12:15 P.M. 
CBS: Mary Lee Taylor. 
NBC-Blue: Larry Cotton. 
ee -Red: Honeyboy and Sassafras. 
CBS: Mary Marlin. 
NBC-Red: Girl Alone. 
12:45 
' Ho Five Star Jones. 
"NEC-Blue: Dot and Will. 


1:30 
NBC- Blue: National Farm Hour. 


CBS: Ted Malone. 
NBC-Red: NBC Music Guild. 


> oes: The Goldbergs. (West) 
"NBC-Red: Gould and Shefter 


NBC-Blue: Nellie Revell at Large. 
NBC-Red: Forever Young. 


"NBC-Blue: Continental Varieties. 
NBC-Red: Ma Perkins. 


3:30 

oe ENE eed: Vic and Sade. 
5 
NBC-Blue: Have You Heard. 
NBC-Red: The O’Neills. 


4:00 
ea Rees Red: Woman’s Radio Review. 
'NBC- Blue: Back Stage Wife. 


CBS: CBS Chamber Orchestra. 
NBC-Blue: Sonia Esson. 
NBC-Red: Gene Arnold, Ranch 
Boys. 


4:45 
NBC-Blue: The Magic Voice. 
5:00 
CBS: Jimmy Farrell. 
NBC-Blue: Meetin’ House. 
NBC-Red: Top Hatters. 


5: 
NBC-Blue: Singing Lady. 


“CBS: Wilderness Road. 
NBC-Blue: Little Orphan Annle. 


Six P.M. to Eleven P.M. 


6:00 
CBS: Benay Venuta. 
NBC-Red: Flying Time. 
15 
CBS: News of Youth. 
NBC-Blue: Capt. Tim. 
A NBC-Red: Mid-Week Hymn Sing. 
730 
Press-Radio News 
6:45 


CBS: Renfrew of the Mounted. 

7 Rhee -Blue: Lowell Thomas. 
“CBS: Kreuger Musical Toast. 
NBC-Blue: Easy Aces. 

; NEC ned Amos ’n’ Andy. 
“CBS: Mabelle Jennings. 
NBC-Red: Edwin C. Hill. 

7:30 
CBS: Kate Smith. 

BN Lum and Abner. 
“CBS: Boake Carter. 

; NBC: Rede Your Government. 
“CBS: Lazy Dan. 

NBC-Blue: Eno Crime Clues. 

‘5 BC Bed: Leo Reisman’s Orchestra. 
“CBS: Ken Murray. 

NBC-Blue: Edgar A. Guest. 

6 peek Wayne King. 

“CBS: Camel_ Caravan. 
NBC-Blue: Ben Bernie. 
NBC-Red: Vox Pop. 

9:30 
CBS: Fred Waring. 

ree -Red: Ed Wynn. 

ne -Blue: String Symphony. 
CBS: March of Time. 
fee hed: Roy Campbell Royalists. 
NBC-Red: Twin City Foursome. 


WEDNESDAY 


All time is Eastern Daylight Saving 


10:00 A. M. 
CBS: Betty and Bob. 
tonto Press-Radio News. 
CBS: Broadway Cinderella. 
NBC-Blue: Home Sweet Home. 
NBC-Red: Dan Harding’s Wife. 
10:30 
CBS: News. 
NBC-Blue: Edward MacHugh. 
pete Mystery Chef. 
CBS: Hymns of All Churches. 
hie Today’s Children. 
CBS: The Goldbergs. 
NBC-Blue: Honeymooners. 
NBC- Red: David Harum. e 


NBC-Red: The Wife Saver. 


NBC-Red: Voice of Experience. 
12:00 noon 
CBS: You and Your Happiness. 
NBC-Blue: Jack and Loretta 
Clemens. 
12:15 P. M. 
CBS: Musical Reveries. 
ips Honeyboy and Sassafras. 
CBS: Mary Marlin. 
NBC-Red: Girl Alone. 
12:45 
CBS: Five Star Jones. 


1215 
; ae! Dot and Will. 
"NBC-Blue: National Farm Hour. 


ik 
CBS: Ted Malone. 


“CBS: The Goldhergs. (West) 

Ae eC: -Red: NBC Music Guild. 

5 

pee Happy Hollow. 

; RECS -Blue: Parents’ and Teachers’ 
“CBS: Ann Leaf. 

5 NEOs Red: Forever Young. 
"NBC-Red: Ma Perkins. 

3:30 
CBS: Emery Deutsch, 

NBC-Red: Vie and Sade. 

33:45 
CBS: Gogo De Lys. 

NBC-Red: The O’Neills. 

4:00 

5 Tee nea Woman’s Radio Review. 

gnee Blue: Back Stage Wife. 
"NBC-Blue: How to Be Charming. 

A Nitec 8 Gene Arnold, Ranch Boys. 
“CBS: Clyde Barrie. 

NBC-Blue: The Magic Voice. 

; NES: Red: Grandpa Burton. 

5.08 Margaret McCrae. 
“CBS: Dorothy Gordon. 

5:30 
CBS: Buddy Clark. 

NBC-Blue: Singing Lady. 

z ae noes Twin City Foursome. 
“CBS: Wilderness Road. 
NBC-Blue: Little Orphan Annie. 
NBC-Red: Don Pedro’s Orchestra. 


Six P. M. to Eleven P. M. 


6:00 
5 REC ed Flying Time. 
"NBC-Blue: Animal News Club. 


6:15 
CBS: Bobby Benson. 
NBC-Blue: Mary Small. 
6:30 
Press-Radio News. 
6:45 
CBS: Renfrew of the Mounted. 
7 Pete Lowell Thomas. 
CBS: Gertrude Niesen. 
NBC-Blue: Easy Aces. 
NBC-Red: Amos ’n’ Andy. 


7:5 
NBC-Red: Uncle Ezra. 
7:30 
CRS: Kate Smith. 
P NBC elle: Lum and Abner. 
“CBS: Boake Carter. 
8:00 
CBS: Cavalcade of America. 
NBC-Blue: Folies de Paree. 
ne Bees -Red: One Man’s Family. 
CBS: Burns and Allen. 
NBC-Blue: Lavender and Old Lace. 
Tee Wayne King. 
“CBS: Lily Pons. 
Pe -Red: Town Hall Tonight. 
CBS: Gang Busters. Phillips Lord. 
ee -Red: Your Hit Parade. 
CBS: March of Time. 
NBC-Blue: Vivian della Chiesa. 


THURSDAY 


All time is Eastern Daylight Saving 


10:00 A. M. 
CBS: Betty and Bob. 
isis Press-Radio News. 
15 
CBS: Broadway Cinderella. 
NBC-Blue; Home Sweet Home. 
NBC-Ited: Dan Harding’s Wife. 
10:30 
CBS: News. 
NBC-Blue: Edward MacHugh. 
Tae aued: Ralph Kirbery. 


CBS: Hymns of All Churches. 
NBC-Red: Today’s Children. 
11:00 
CBS: The Goldbergs. 
nites -Red: David Harum. 
Tee Morning at McNeills. 
peg paiue: U. S. Navy Band. 
11:45 
NBC-Red: Voice of Experience. 
12:00 Noon . 
CBS; You and Your Happiness. 
NBC-Blue: Jack and Loretta 
Clemens. 
NBC-Red: Happy Jack. 
12:15 P.M. 
Cait Mary Lee Taylor. 


12:30 
CBS; Mary Marlin. 

ee: Red: Girl Alone. 
es: Five Star Jones. 
CBS: Matinee Memories. 
115 

ewe: Dot and Will. 
30 


“CBS: Academy of Medicine. 
NBC-Blue: National Farm Hour. 
1:45 

CBS: Ted Malone. 


00 

CBS: The Goldbergs. (West) 
15 

CBS: Happy Hollow. 


0 
NBC-Blue: NBC Music Guild. 


00 

NBC-Red: Forever Young. 
5 

NBC-Red: Ma Perkins. 


0 
NBC-Red: Vic and Sade. 
45 
CBS: Do You Remember. 
NBC-Red: The 0’ Neills. 
4:00 
CBS: All Hands on Deck. 


NBC-Red: Woman’s Radio Review. 


4:15 
NBC-Blue: Back Stage Wife. 
4:30 


CBS: Greetings from Old Kentucky. 
NBC-Red: Gene Arnold, Ranch Boys. 


4:45 

NBPC-Blue: The Magic Voice. 
5:00 

CBS: Lewis Gannett. 

NBC-Red: While the City Sleeps. 


15 
CBS: Clyde Barrie. 
2:30 
NBC-Blue: Singing Lady. 
NBC-Red: Answer Me This. 
5:45 
CBS: Wilderness Road. ; 
NBC-Blue: Little Orphan Annie. 


Six P.M. to Eleven P.M. 


6:00 
CBS: Benay Venuta. 
NBC-Red: Flying Time. 
6:15 
CBS: News of Youth. 
NBC-Blue: Capt. Tim. 
6:30 
Press-Radio News. 


45 

CBS: Renfrew of the Mounted. 
NBC-Blue: Lowell Thomas. 
7:00 

CBS: Atlantic Family. 
NBC-Blue: Easy Aces. 
NBC-Red: Amos ’n’ Andy. 


ELI 
NBC-Red: Edwin C. Hill. 
7:30 
CBS: Kate Smith. 
NBC-Blue: Lum and Abner. 
7:45 
CBS: Boake Carter. 
NEC-Blue: Music is My Hobby. 


200 

NBC-Red: Fleischmann Hour. 
8:30 

CBS: Fray and Baum. 2 
NBC-Blue: Good Times Society. 


00 

CBS: Camel Caravan. 
NBC-Blue: Death Valley Days. 
NBC-Red: Show Boat. 

10:00 ‘ 
NBC-Red: Kraft Music Hall. 
10:30 J 

CBS: March of Time. 


C-Red: Honeyboy and Sassafras. 


FRIDAY 


All time is Eastern Daylight Saving 


10:00 A.M. 
CBS: Betty and Bob. 
NBC: Press-Radio News. 
10215 
CBS: Broadway Cinderella. 
NBC-Blue: Home Sweet Home. 
NBC-Red: Dan Harding's Wife. 
10:30 
CBS: News. 
NBC-Blue: Edward MacHugh. 
NBC-Red: The Mystery Chef. 
10:45 
CBS: Betty Crocker. 
NBC-Red: Today's Children. 
11:00 
CBS: The Goldbergs. 
NBC-Blue: Honeymooners. 
NBC-Red: David Harum. 
a ie) 
NBC-Blue: Cadets Quartet. 
11:30 
NBC-Blue: Walter Blaufuss Orches- 
tra. 
NBC- Red: The Wife Saver. 


NBC-Red: Voice of Experience. 
12:00 Noon ; 
CBS: You and Your Happiness. 
NBC-Blue: Jack and Loretta 
Clemens. 
12:15 P.M. z 
CBS: Musical Reveries. 
NBC-Red: Honeyboy and Sassafras. 
12:30 
CBS: Mary Marlin. 
NBC-Red: Girl Alone. 
12:45 
CBS: Five Star Jones. 
1:15 
NBC-Blue: Dot and Will. 


730 

NBC-Blue: National Farm Hour. 
745 

CBS: Ted Malone. 

00 

CBS: The Goldbergs. (West) 


5 

CBS: Happy Hollow. 

45 

NBC-Blue: Woman's Clubs. 


‘NBC-Red: Forever Young. 
NBC-Red: Ma Perkins. 

Npo-Rea: Vic and Sade. 
NBC-Red: The O’Neills. 
NBC-Red: Woman’s Radio Review. 


215 ; 
NBC-Blue: Back Stage Wife. 
730 
CBS: U. S. Army Band. . 
NBC-Blue: How to Be Charming. 
4:45 : : 
NBC-Blue: The Magic Voice. 
NBC-Red: Grandpa Burton. 
5:00 
CBS: Gogo de Lys. 
NBC-Blue: Airbreaks. 
5:15 
CBS: Dorothy Gordon. 
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:30 

CBS: Mark Warnow Orchestra. 
NBC-Blue: Singing Lady. 

5:45 

CBS: Wilderness Road. r 
NBC-Blue: Little Orphan Annie. 
NBC-Red: Don Pedro’s Orchestra. 


Six P.M. to Eleven P.M. 


6:00 ‘ 
NBC-Red: Flying Time. 
6:05 
NBC-Blue: Animal News Club. 
6:15 
CBS: Bobby Benson. 
6:30 | P 
Press-Radio News. 
6: 


245 

CBS: Renfrew of the Mounted. 
NBC-Blue: Lowell Thomas. 

7:00 
CBS: Virginia Verrill. 
NBC-Red: Amos ’n’ Andy. 


15 

NBC-Red: Uncle Ezra. 
7:30 

CBS: Fray and Baum. 
NBC-Blue: Lum and Abner. 


45 

CBS: Boake Carter. 

8:00 

CBS: Red Horse Tavern. 
NBC-Blue: Irene Rich. 
NBC-Red: Cities Service Concert. 


30 

CBS: Broadway Varieties. — 
NBC-Blue: Frank Fay Calling. 
9:00 

CBS: Hollywood Hotel. 
NBC-Red: Waltz Time. 


230 
NBC-Blue: Fred Waring. 
NBC-Red: True Stcry Court. 
10:00 
CBS: Andre Kostelanetz Orch. 
NBC-Red: Richard Himber. 
10:30 . 
CBS: March of Time. 4 
NBC-Blue: Vivian della Chiesa. 
NBC-Red: Marion Talley. 


SATURDAY 


All time is Eastern Daylight Saving 


10:00 A.M. 

Press-Radio News. 
10:05 

NBC-Blue: The Wife Saver. 
10:15 


CBS: Fred Feibel. 
NBC-Red: The Vass Family. 
10:30 
CBS: Let's Pretend. 
NBC-Blue: Edward MacHugh. 
10:45 
NBC-Blue: Originalities. 
11:00 
CBS: Cincinnati Conservatory. 
NBC-Blue: Honeymooners. 
NULC-Red: Our American Schools. 
i215 
NBC-Blue: Cadets Quartet. 
NBC-Red: The Norsemen Quartet. 
11:30 
NPC-Blue: Junior Radio Journal. 
NBC-Red: Jerry Sears. 
12:00 Noon 
CBS: You and Your Happiness. 
NBC-Blue: Genia Fonariova. 
NBC-Red: Concert Miniatures. 
12:15 P.M. 
CBS: Musical Reveries. 
12:30 
CLS: George Hall Orch. 
NBC-Blue: Words and Music. 
NIC-Red: Merry Madcaps. 
1:00 
CBS: Jack Shannon. 


NBC-Blue: Old Skipper and Gang. 


1:05 

NBC-Red: Rex Battle Orchestra. 
1:30 

CBS: Buffalo Presents. 

NBC-Blue: National Farm Hour. 
2:30 

NBC-Blue: Miniature Theater. 


NBC-Red: Carnegie Tech Orchestra. 


2:45 
CBS: Clyde Barrie. 
3:00 
CBS: Down by Herman’s. 
NBC-Blue: Walter Blaufuss. 
3:30 
CBS: Tours in Tone. 
NBC-Red: Week End Review. 


3:45 

NBC-Blue: Gale Page. 
4:30 

CBS: Isle of Dreams. 
5:00 


NBC-Blue: Jackie Heller. 
NBC-Red: Blue Room Echoes. 


5:15 

CBS: Captivators. 

NBC-Blue: Musical Adventures. 
5:30 

CBS: Motor City Melodies. 


NBC-Red: Kaltenmeyer’s (Kinder- 
garten. 


Six P.M. to Eleven P.M. 
6:00 
CBS: Frederic William Wile. 
105 
NBC-Blue: Jesse Crawford. 
6:15 


CBS: News of Youth. 
NBS-Blue: Capt. Tim. 


6:30 

Press-Radio News. 
6:45 

NBC-Red: Religion in the News. 
7:00 


CBS: Jerry Cooper. 
NBC-Blue: King’s Jesters. 
NBC-Red: Saturdays at Connie’s. 


7:15 
CBS: Mabelle Jennings. 


NBC-Blue: Home Town. 
NBC-Red: Edwin C. Hill. 


CBS: Song Stylists. 
NBC-Red: Jamboree. 


8:00 

NBC-Blue: El Chico. 
9:00 

CBS: Bruna Castagna. 
9:30 


CBS: Salon Moderne. 
NBC-Blue: National Barn Dance. 
NBC-Red: Shell Chateau. 


CBS: Your Hit Parade and Sweep- 
stakes. 


HOW TO USE THIS 
PROGRAM GUIDE 


Programs of the three major 
networks are listed on these two 
pages — Columbia Broadcasting 
System (abbreviated to CBS), and 
the two National Broadcasting 
Company chains NBC-Blue and 
NBC-Red. In order to learn 
what network your local station 
is affiliated with, find it in one 
of the lists printed below. 

All regularly scheduled  pro- 
grams, broadcast from 10 A.M. to 
11 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time, are included in the listing. If 
no program for a network appears 
in a time division, it is either 
because the program listed in the 
preceding time division is still 
being broadcast, or because no 
regular program is scheduled for 
that time. 

All time given is Eastern Day- 
light Saving Time, For DPastern 
Standard Time subtract one hour; 
for Central Daylight Saving time 
subtract one hour; for Central 
Standard Time subtract two 
hours; for Mountain Standard 
Time subtract three; and for 
Pacific Standard Time subtract 
four. 


Thus. 

IDL (Sh we, TORE Gey (eh iy ae 
10:00 9:00 9:00 
Cc. S. T. M. Sees LEARY Yip 
8:00 7:00 6:00 


Stations on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System 


Network 
WAAB wicc KERN 
WABC WISN KFAR 
WACO WJAS KFBK 
WADC WIR KFH 
WALA WJSV KFPY 
WBBM WKBN KFRC 
WBNS WKBW KGB 
WBRC WKRC KGKO 
WBT WLAC KHJ 
WCAO WLBZ KLRA 
WCAU WMAS KLZ 
WCCO WMBD KMBC 
WCOA WMBG KMJ 
WDAE WMBR KMOXx 
WDBS WNAC KOH 
WDBO WNAX KOIM 
WDNC WNOX KOL 
WwDOD woc KOMA 
WDRC WOKO KRLD 
WDSU WORC KRNT 
WEAN wowo KSC) 
WESG WPG KSL 
WFBL Wwaam KTRH 
WFEM WREC KTSA 
WFEA WSBT KTUL 
WGR WSFA KVI 
WGSI WSJS KVOR 
WHAS WsMK KWG 
WHEC WSPD KWKH 
WHK wToc CFRB 
WHP WWL CKAC 
WIBW WWVA 
WIBX KDB 


Stations on the National 
Broadcasting Company 


Networks 

RED NETWORK 
WBEN WGY WSAI 
WCAE WHIO WTAG 
WCSH WHO WTAM 
WDAF WJAR WTIC 
WEAF WMAQ ww 
WEEI wow KSD 
WFBR WRC KYW 

BLUE NETWORK 
WBAL WHAM WxyYz 
WBZ WJZ KDKA 
WBZA WLS KOIL 
WCKY WMAL KSO 
WENG WMT KWK 
WEIL WREN 
WGAR WSYR 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATIONS 


(These stations carry both Red and 
Blue network programs.) 


WAPI WOAI KGW 
WAVE WPTE KHQ 
WBAP WRVA KLO 
WDAY WSB KOA 
WEBC wsmM KOMO 
WEAA WSMB KPO 
WFLA wsoc KPRC 
WIBA WTAR KSTP 
WIoD wim) KTBS 
wis WWNC KTHS 
WIJAX KDYL KVOO 
WIDX KFI CECE 
WKY KFYR CRCT 
wmic KGO 


THREE NETWORKS FROM TEN A.M. TO ELEVEN P.M, 


PROGRAM DIRECTORY 
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HONEYMOON MEALS 


7 


SUPPOSE the obvious way to start 
| | off an article about meals for honey- 
mooners would be to pull one of the 
old jokes about delicatessen salad and 
burned biscuits, but it just wouldn’t do 
at all in the case of Grace Bradt and 
Eddie Albert, the Honeymooners of the air. 

In the first place, if Grace ever served Eddie a delica- 
tessen salad or a burned biscuit he’d faint—not from in- 
digestion, but from surprise. For, to Grace, next in impor- 
tance to Eddie and their NBC program is cooking, an 
enthusiasm which Eddie shares. As with all honeymooners, 
of course, they divide cooking responsibilities between them 
—that is, Eddie decides what he’d like to eat and Grace sees 
that he gets it. 

“Of course, | add a few master touches myself, now and 
then,” Eddie clowned. “If you’ve never eaten steak broiled 
over the coals in the inimitable Albert manner—well, you've 
just never lived.” 

“Scallions to that,’ Grace broke in. “Or rather, Bermuda 
onions—everyone thinks he can broil steak over coals, and 
the onions are the only thing that makes yours different.” 
They grinned at each other, then Grace admitted, “He’s 
right, though—it is swell.” 

“That’s the real reason there’s a fireplace in this apart- 
ment,” Eddie said. “There’s no other way to get a bed of 
coals. When the coals are ready, sear the steak—be sure 
it’s a good thick one—on one side. Then turn it over, 
lay slices of Bermuda onion on the cooked side, and finish 
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HERE'S a special Sunday breakfast favorite of the Honeymooners 
that I'll be glad to send to you if you will write me for it—an 
egg dish that looks and tastes more like dessert than a breakfast 
recipe. 
send a stamped, addressed envelope with your request to Mrs. 
Margaret Simpson, RADIO MIRROR, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


NO SCORCHED BISCUITS 
FOR EDDIE ALBERT WHEN 
HONEYMOONER’ GRACE 


IS BUSY IN THE KITCHEN! 


by 
MRS. MARGARET 
SIMPSON 


Grace does most of the cooking 
when the Honeymooners entertain 
friends, but sometimes Eddie has 
his own ideas too. See page 50 
for their NBC program listings. 


And then, there's Eddie's favorite apple dessert. Just 


broiling—and that is steak. Try it yourself some time.” 

Entertaining their friends at dinner is one of the favorite 
sports of the Honeymooners. Being entertained by them 
must be one of the friends’ favorite occupations, too; after 
they’ve tried Ham a la Honeymooners, the specialtie de la 
maison, they’re sure to come back for more. This takes 
about two hours to prepare and you will need a heavy 
iron skillet or Dutch oven for it. 


Ham A LA HONEYMOONERS 


1 ham steak 1% inches 1 tomato 

thick 1 cup fresh peas 
1 quart milk 1 cup fresh mushrooms 
1 medium onion | wineglass sherry wine 
1 orange 1 tablespoon flour 
1 lemon Paprika 
1 carrot 4 slices bacon 


Flour and brown the ham, then brown the chopped onion 
in the ham fat. Add the milk and as soon as it is heated 
through put in the carrot, lemon, orange and tomato, cut 
into small cubes. Simmer over low heat, covered, until ham 
is tender, about one and three- (Continued on page 75) 


T’S the snapshots you don’t take that you regret. 
Snapshots help you to live happy times over again 
—keep certain days, certain feelings always fresh and 
clear in your memory. Make snapshots now, before the 
opportunity has slipped away forever. And don’t take 
chances—load your camera with Kodak Verichrome 
Film. This double-coated film gets the picture where 
ordinary films fail. Your snapshots come out clearer, 
truer, more lifelike. Any camera is a better camera, 
loaded with Verichrome—use it always .. . Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The snapshots you'll want Tomorrow— 
you must take ‘Today 


Accept nothing 
but the film in the 
familiar yellow box. 
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ING CROSBY was once 
B a postal clerk in Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

When another postal clerk in 
Wichita, Kansas, stumbled 
across this interesting, but ap- 
parently not so very important 
bit of information, it started 
him thinking. Who'd ever have 
thought that a post office clerk, 
like himself, would work up to 
be a big radio and movie star? 
When a postal clerk turns into a crooner, he thought, that’s 
news! 

After thinking the matter over, U. S. Post Office Clerk 
J. B. Trapp did not decide to become a crooner himself. 
Instead he emerged as the man behind one of the few radio 
programs which ever followed Topsy’s precedent and “just 
grew.” 

Postal Oddities is the name of the program. Perhaps 
you've heard it over your own local station, from the lips 
of your own postman. Written by Trapp, it is made up of 
all the strange, sometimes unbelievable things that have 
happened in the United States Postal Service since its be- 
ginning. 

“People take the Post Office as a matter of course,” Trapp 
said to himself. “They don’t realize it’s one of the biggest 
businesses in the world, or that it developed transportation 
in this country because it had to use every new means of 
moving the mail as it came along—pony express, canals, 
rivers, railroads, airplanes. Why wouldn’t a lot of odd 
things happen in such a big, complicated, far-reaching 
business?” 


tal 
_ the youn poe 

Below, #- BA ied and who oe 
clerk who org “-Or-Not'" sho 


this latest "Believe-It 


POSTAL ODDITIES, THE 
NEWEST FAD IN RADIO, 


HAS SWEPT THE NATION 


He studied the history of the 
Post Office Department, read 
old newspapers, listened to the 
tales of old timers in the service, 
and soon found he was right. A 
lot of odd things had happened. 

Postal Oddities didn’t start 
out as a radio show at all. 
Trapp enlisted the services of a 
friend, Ed McGlynn, as car- 
toonist, and sent a sample in- 
stallment of the Oddities, in car- 
toon form, to Gilbert E. Hyatt, editor of the Union Postal 
Clerk, which is the official monthly magazine published by 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. Hyatt pub- 
lished it at once, and asked for more. 

More oddities began to pour in upon Trapp, sent by pos- 
tal clerks all over the world. There was such a wealth of 
dramatic and unusual material that he conceived the idea 
of a radio program, and went to the manager of KFH, the 
local station, with the offer of a weekly fifteen-minute fea- 
ture. The offer was accepted, and Postal Oddities by Trapp 
went on the air. 

That was last August, and now the program is heard over 
stations in 75 cities. It has proved to be a sustaining feature 
many stations are glad to have. It really is sustaining, too. 
No money has ever changed hands in connection with this 
program. Trapp doesn’t get paid for writing it; the local 
members of the Post Office department don’t get paid for 
reading it over the air in the various cities; and the radio 
stations don’t get paid either. 

The manuscripts are mailed out by Hyatt to the various 
locals of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks who 
present the program on their local radio 
stations, and some member with a good 
radio voice is chosen to read them over 
the air. It’s as simple as that, yet locally 
it has always attracted as much attention 
and favorable comment as many a net- 
work show. Ever since the inception of 
Trapp’s idea, Hyatt has helped by 
making the Federation the agency for 
distributing the programs. 

Trapp, himself, is still a clerk in the 
Wichita post office, writing his Oddities 
in his spare time. He’s thirty-two years 
old, married, with a little girl nine years 
old, and has been with the postal service 
for eleven years. The Oddities work is 
his hobby, and he doesn’t intend to give 
up his real job to pursue it, he says. It 
looked for a while as if he might have to, 
so much correspondence came in from all 
over the world, but now a special secre- 
tary has been assigned to help him out. 

Growing from such a small beginning, 
there’s a good chance now that when fall 
comes, Post Office Clerk Trapp’s Oddities 
will go on a national network. He’s 
talked the matter over with network offi- 
cials already. 


Reunion in Radio City 


(Continued from page 27) 


They couldn't trifle with a written and 
timed script like this, of course, if Gra- 
ham weren't so well acquainted with Ed’s 
methods that it’s almost instinctive with 
him to know just when he can safely in- 
terrupt. Nothing can fall flatter than a 
gag that isn’t timed right. The work of 
Ed and Graham together is one of those 
delicate dovetailings of moods and tem- 
peraments which happen only once in a 
blue moon. You can’t manufacture it, 
or achieve it by a dozen rehearsals—it 
just happens or it doesn’t. Because _it 
happened in their case is the reason Ed 
and Graham are together again. 

Friendship has a lot to do with it, too. 
The two men didn’t know each other par- 
ticularly well when they started their first 
programs together, and they never saw a 
great deal of each other outside of work- 
ing hours all throughout their three years 
of association. It didn’t occur to them to 
meet socially. 

Yet when the programs came to an end, 
they discovered they each missed the 
weekly meeting, and the result was that 
they saw more of each other than they 
ever had in the studios. Ed used to invite 
Graham and Mrs. McNamee to his home 
and for week ends on his boat—the latter 
when Graham could get away, which it 
must be confessed wasn’t often. 


HEN Ed decided to return to the 

air, both he and Graham were sorry, 
naturally, that they couldn't once more be 
on the same show. Their regret was entirely 
personal, though. They didn’t happen to 
think it would make any particular differ- 
ence to the program—for after all, Ed 
Wynn was Ed Wynn, and a star; and one 
straight man, they thought, must be about 
the same as another. 

Graham went home, the night of Ed’s 
first broadcast, and turned on his radio 
with as much anticipation as you or I. 
He listened to the program. Somehow it 
bothered him. He couldn't figure out 
what the matter was. Then, at last, he 
realized. He was hearing Ed Wynn for 
the first time. Never before had he 
heard him on the air. That must be the 
reason for the difference. 

As everybody knows now, it wasn’t the 
only reason. The other was that Ed 
wasn't entirely comfortable. He missed 
his old partner, missed the informality 
and freedom only one man could give 
him. Maybe he missed the zest of that 
old game they'd played, of seeing which 
could trip up the other. 

For the first time, too, Ed and _ his 
sponsors realized exactly what good show- 
manship all that impromptu kidding had 
been Oh, they'd known it helped, all 
along. Graham and Ed were two of the 
pioneers in introducing the joking com- 
mercial announcement which has _ since 
grown so popular, and its success alone 
was sufficient proof that they’d been on the 
right track. But they hadn't realized how 
very important their spontaneity had 
been to the success of the show. 

] went to the broadcast of their first 
program together, along with a couple of 
thousand other people, filling the biggest 
studio in Radio City, and as | listened. 
I was glad—because it seemed to me that 
a discarded tradition was being upheld 
once more. And it’s a good tradition. 


Ed and Graham are both on 
their old time and network—NBC, 
Tuesday night, at 9:30, E.D.S.T. 


RADIO MIRROR 


DID YOU NOTICE 
SUE’S TAN ? 
IT’S A KNOCKOUT ! 


wm. <, 


“Oh, you cat! Why don’t you tell Sue 
how to get rid of tattle-tale gray instead of 
meowing behind her back?” 

“Don’t worry, darling. I wi// tell her, first 
time I catch her alone.” 


“Now you just change to my standby, 
Fels-Naptha. That richer, golden soap is so 
packed with naptha ditt practically flies out. 
Try it for stockings and undies, too —it's 
wonderfully gentle. And it’s easier on hands 
because every bar holds glycerine.” 


YEAH ! GORGEOUS TAN 
—BUT | CAN’T GO” HER 
TATTLE-TALE GRAY 


“Vm sorry if I’ve hurt your feelings, Sue— 
but your clothes do tattle about you. It’s 
not your fault. I know you aren't careless. 
But that lazy soap you use doesn’t wash 


clean, and the clothes say so.” 


“4P-s-s-st, its Sue. She wants us for dinner 
so we can see how perfectly grand her linens 
and things look now.” 

“Boy, one of /er dinners is something. 
You'd better go tipping off a// your friends 
to change to Fels-Naptha Soap!” 


©.FELS 4 CO., 1936 


Banish “Tattle-Tale Gray” 
with FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 


RADIO MIRROR 
The Taming of Fifi D'Orsay 


(Continued from page 35) 


the world and all to know that she owes 
him a great debt for what’s been some- 
what overstatedly called the taming of 
Fifi D’Orsay. 

For the truth is that Fifi was never 
quite the sizzle she was cracked up to be. 
I’ve known her a long long time. I knew 
her when she was a naive, gay, energetic 
and ambitious youngster who loved a lark 
and was frank enough to admit she was 
publicity-mad, and was willing to carry 
out any stunt within reason that her 
bosses thought up for her. She was a 
French Canadian from Montreal, but her 
studio wanted to publicize her a Pari- 
sienne so she acted as French as the 


e “Well—well! It looked like we were going to have a kind Doula St. Germain and yenise sine es 
° ° 1 ' 

of hot, sticky morning—but see what brother’s just found the difference. ts Seema 

.-.acan of Johnson’s Baby Powder! Goody!...IUl see if I I knew the real facts about all of her 

can’t swap my spoon for a sprinkle from his can!...” outstanding stunts. That she was chaper- 


oned by her manager and his wife on her 
trial honeymoon at Big Bear, California; 
that she stripped to a bathing suit and 
not undies when she dived into the pool 
in Indianapolis and was arrested for it; 
that the bon Voyage episode was carefully 
planned by her press agent; and as for 
kissing the policeman—well, as Fifi put it, 
“Phooey, that’s nothing!”—and it isn’t for 
an actress. 


| Be in smaller and more personal ways 
that Maurice has calmed the tempestu- 
ous Fifi. “When the photographers they 
take my pictures now,” she told me with 
much French accent, “and they say ‘Miss 
D’Orsay, won’t you show the knees a little 
more?’ I say ‘No’ and that goes! See? | 
wear all my dresses longer than before. I 
am happy in my home now, | am not so 
restless and run around to clubs and cafes 


e “Empty!...We might have known it—it was too good a pent ne yee aud have a bis ime 

5 ° ° anda get circies under e eyes. ert Ne 
to be true! I was almost beginning to feel that lovely, silky Fir eee alea ee good care of my health. 
powder sliding down my back, and all smooth and tickly He teach me so patiently to control my 
under my chin. Just a dream—thai’s all.” terrible temper not to scream out at 


people when I am angry; he teach me to 
stay quiet when I am mad, to cry a little 
alone if I must, then go back to the people 
who have made me angry and talk very 
calm. 

“He thinks ahead of my future and 
makes me be serious and work and work 
and work like mad to improve my abili- 
ties. I have my husband to look out for 
me now and | do not need always people 
around me like before. And my hair—see 
how?” 

The black boyish cut has grown into 
a fluff of a bob—a natural brown bob— 
that curls about her face in soft waves. 
The high crimson cupid’s bow is lightly 
lipsticked now to its normal proportions, 
leaving a very odd and_ sweet-looking 
mouth with up-curves halfway between 
the center and outer edges of the lips. 
The low-cut gowns are so mance aud 
é A roufrou any more; they’re tailored an 
e “Look—do you see what I see? Mother coming with the eotge eat Anette expensive. Fifi’s chang- 
honest-to-goodness, full-up Johnson’s can. She’s shaking ing her type and it’s becoming. As wit- 


ae ° ° : ? ness only last spring, at the opening of 
Cy some powder into her hand—bet she likes the feel out tool | ie pieyelé path in Central Park awHenmente 


_ eget, Baby!...the darkest hour is just before the dawn! and songstress Durelle Alexander were 
bo ip awarded prizes for their cycling costumes; 


SS — ° 2 ° it was Durelle who wore the brief little 
RSS e “I’m Johnson’s Baby Powder—I keep a baby’s skin culotte ensemble, while La D’Orsay 


surged out in an old-fashioned creation 
soft and smooth as a rose-petal— protected from cae won hoop SMe aunel nuidiadl ate 


chafing and rashes. I’m made of the softest, finest ties. Three years ago Fifi would inane loa 

l _— [ 1 is- ae the zipper-shorts on or died trying. 
Italian ie no gritty particles and no orris root. aoe is whe shoddsalod dypientouraeeNct 
Johnson’s Baby Soap and Baby Cream make babies assistants and servants that a flighty Fifi 
happier, too. And don’t forget Johnson’s Baby Oil used to keep on the payroll all the time 
for tiny babies!’ and carry with her whenever she so much 
y 1 Gobnrow + Folrow as left town for the week-end—there were 


more secretaries and relatives and mana- 
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gers and publicity men around her all the 
time than you could shake a stick at. 
Shortly after her marriage Maurice be- 
came her unofficial manager, they fired the 
whole crew, bought a coupe to travel in 
together and Fifi started maiding for her- 
self. She still does and likes it, and she’s 
“in” a lot of money and good practical 
experience. 

While her radio and night club work 
keep her in New York she’s mistress of 
one of the loveliest and most well-ordered 
Central Park apartments you can imag- 
ine. An ermine bedspread? “Pish! such 
foolishness that was!” The Hill home has 
plain pastel downy blankets and a budget 
that is in keeping with them. One car, 
sans chauffeur. One servant who is a sort 
of generalissimo around the house and 
cooks their dinners. Fifi prepares break- 
fast and lunch and manages with a part- 
time secretary. They're saving their 
money for the home they're going to 
build in California one of these years be- 
fore long. Right now Maurice is playing 
in stock at a summer theater and Fifi, 
whose big ambition is to become a real 
actress is looking for a legitimate vehicle 
herself. She’s working and studying to re- 
turn to pictures as a graduate from typed 
naughty roles to a star performer of wide 
capacity, and her husband is working with 
her and encouraging her. 

That’s one of the reasons their marriage 
is a success. There are, if | counted cor- 
rectly the last time I talked to Mrs. Hill, 
some twenty or forty-odd other reasons, 
though, that are just as potent. First, 
French women put their men on pedestals 
and American men on the contrary put 
their women on pedestals—so Fifi and 
Maurice, instead of having one get all 
the adoration, split it between them and 
each insistently pedestals the other and 
that works much better, she thinks, than 
the average all-American tie-up. 


R EASON number two for her marriage’s 
success is that she’s always made her 
husband be the big boss of the outfit; she 
washes his socks and mends his clothes be- 
cause it’s a little chore she doesn’t have 
to do at all but that fact that she chooses 
to do it flatters him and keeps him feel- 
ing very superior and male and happy. 
Reason number three is that even if he is 
the big boss he doesn’t rub it in. Reason 
number four 
think of walking to the corner for a paper 
without kissing her goodbye before he 
left. Reason number five—well it just 
keeps up like that. You start Fifi talking 
about Cherz and you might as well go 
back and come another day if you want 
to change the subject. 

She’s very very serious—I would have 
sworn once that Fifi couldn’t be serious 
about anything—about her first real op- 
portunity in radio, she absolutely dies 
ten times just before every program, she 
says, and does so hope people will like her 
and say so so she can stay on and on on 
the air. 

And the final straw is that she’s dee- 
termined to have ten kids, five girls and 
five boys if she can arrange it that way. 
She was one of a family of fifteen her- 
self so she must know exactly what she’s 
letting herself in for. The girls will be 
called Marie, Rose, Angelina, Yvonne and 
Fifi since their mama’s real name happens 
to be Marie Rose Angelina Yvonne Lus- 
sier d’Sablon Fifi_D’Orsay Hill. 

Or just plain “Froggy” for short. 


Fifi is featured with Willie 
and Eugene Howard on the Folies 


de Paree show, Wednesday nights. 


is that he wouldn’t even 
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OF A CLAPP- 


Richard—aged 7 months 


Richard loves his Clapp’s 
strained foods. The texture 
is just right—finely strained, 
smooth yet not too liquid. 
He had Clapp’s Wheatheart 
Cereal at 5 months, and 
later Clapp’s strained vege- 
tables and fruits. 


Mothers—Read this Astonishing 
Story! A careful study of a group of 
Clapp-fed babies, in one community, has 
recently been made. 

During this test, covering each baby’s 
first year, a check-up and photographic 
record has been made at frequent intervals. 

Not one baby has failed to show unin- 
terrupted favorable progress. 

FREE—a booklet containing the picture story of 
every baby who has completed the test to date, 
together with valuable information on vegetable 
feeding. Simply send your name and address to 


Harold H. Clapp, Inc., Dept. M8-36, 1328 University 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


CLAPP’ 


FED BABY— 


RICHARD BURKE 
FANWOOD, N. J. 


Richard—aged 4 months 


He is just about to embark 
on his first big adventure 
on the journey from jolly 
babyhood to sturdy boy- 
hood . . . He’ll soon have 
his first solid food! How will 
he take to it? 


Richard —aged 11 months 


Isn’t he the picture of 
health? For 3 months he’s 
had free range of the whole 
Clapp baby menu—16 
foods, each one added to the 
Clapp list at a doctor’s re- 
quest. He’s added an inch 
and a pound to his health 


score every month. 


16 VARIETIES 


SOUPS: Baby Soup (Strained), Baby Soup 
(Unstrained), Vegetable, Beef Broth 
Liver Soup. 

FRUITS: Apricots, Prunes, Applesauce. 

VEGETABLES: Tomatoes, Asparagus, Peas, 
Spinach, Beets, Carrots, Wax Beans. 


CEREAL: Wheatheart. 


Accepted by American Medical Association, 
Committee on Foods 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


ORIGINAL BABY SOUPS 


AND VEGETABLES 
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IT WAS JUST A 


; nce 
ti omer ‘ 


DON’T | 
KNOW IT! YOU'D THINK 
| HAD BAD BREATH 
OR SOMETHING! 


GOOD THING YOUR 
RADIO AUDIENCE CAN'T 
SEE HOW YOUR “SWEETHEART” 
TREATS YOU OFF THE AIR! 


rf 


y 


HUGH TAKES THE TIP 
5 ESOS GSS 5, ESSER SUSTAIN ea 
MOST BAD BREATH |S DUE TO DECAYING FOOD DEPOSITS ) 


WELL, BAD BREATH’S 

NO JOKE. IF YOU'LL 
TAKE A FRIENDLY 
TIP, HUGH, YOU'LL 
SEE YOUR DENTIST. 


BETWEEN THE TEETH. | ADVISE COLGATE DENTAL 
CREAM. ITS SPECIAL PENETRATING FOAM REMOVES }= 


THESE ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS... 


0.K. DOCTOR...I'M 3 


SIGNING UP WITH COLGATE’S! 


NO OTHER 
TOOTHPASTE 

EVER MADE MY 
TEETH SO BRIGHT 
AND CLEAN! 


{| WHY DON’T YOU COME 
UP TO MY HOUSE TO 
REHEARSE NEXT WEEK’S 
SONGS, HUGH? 


Most Bad Breath Begins 
‘with the Teeth! 


Y let bad breath interfere with happiness? >», 
It’s easy to be safe when you realize the most \& 
common cause... zmproperly cleaned teeth! 


Authorities say decaying food and acid deposits, 
in hidden crevices between teeth, are the source of 
most unpleasant mouth odors—of dull dingy teeth 
—and of much tooth decay. 


_ Use Colgate Dental Cream. Its special penetrat- 
ing foam removes these odor-breeding deposits 
that ordinary cleaning methods fail to reach— 
while a soft, safe polishing agent cleans and 
brightens enamel. So brush teeth, gums, and tongue 
with Colgate’s at least twice daily. Get a tube today! 


LARGE SIZE 


Giant Size, over FF 
twice as much, 


35¢ 


° 


What's New on Radio Row 


(Continued from page 29) 


to schooners, notwithstanding the trag- 
edies, which befell the “Seth Parker” in 
the South Pacific a couple of years ago, 
and he has a new one this summer 
eighty-five feet long with two masts and 
equipped with a Diesel engine—it is well 
and favorably known in nautical circles 
as “The Pilgrim.’ And speaking of 
names, Colonel Stoopnagle calls his 27- 
foot cabin cruiser “Mr. Bopp II.” It is 
after _a character you may have heard 
the Colonel and Budd mention in their 
broadcasts. Guy Lombardo, true to his 
musical training, calls his boat “Tempo.” 


ND here is how some other ether en- 
tertainers are spending the heated 
period: Richard Crooks is making a con- 
cert tour of Australia and New Zealand. 
He is accompanied by his wife and two 
children who went along for the ride and 
to keep the singer from getting lonesome 
. . . Ray Perkins is m.c. of the Great 
Lakes Exposition in Cleveland, broad- 
casting over Ohio stations thrice weekly 
. . Lawrence Tibbett is resting on his 
farm in Connecticut ... Eugene Ormandy, 
with his wife, Stephanie Goldner, former 
harpist of the New York Philharmonic, 
is visiting his native Budapest, which he 
left fifteen years ago, a mere violinist; he 
will return as conductor of the famous 
Philadelphia Orchestra .. . Morton Dow- 
ney and his wife (Barbara Bennett) and 
their four children are touring the British 
Isles . . . Mary Pickford, turning a deaf 
ear to the blandishments of her sponsor 
that she continue her broadcasts through 
the summer, was planning a European trip 
when this department was compiled .. . 
Edward McHugh, the Gospel Singer, is 
honeymooning in Scotland ... and the 
Pickens Sisters are contemplating a Euro- 
pean tour of personal appearances. 


CURIS ARNALL, who's starring at 
present in the NBC serial, Forever 
Young, wants to do a Phillips Lord. In 
the fall, if his dreams come true, he'll 
journey to China, get a boat, and start 
from Hongkong for ports all over the 
world. 


EE you've been listening to Ken Mur- 


ray the past month, you've heard all 
the excitement about his sponsor wanting 
him to get married because he’s the only 
bachelor comedian on the air. It’s all a 
gag and the really amusing part of it is 
that Ken has a gal he’s been going with 
for many years by the name of Florence 
Heller. He might even decide on a real 
life marriage before the end of summer 
rolls around. 


OB BURNS on the Crosby Hour 
Thursday night has created a new 
job for the Van Buren, Arkansas, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, according to the agency 
handling this program. Lots and lots of 
mail goes to Bob, care of the Van Buren 
post office. The C. C. has devised a 
mailing system to answer each and every 
letter that concerns the town Bob has so 
much fun with, telling the writer of the 
letter what a swell place Van Buren is 
to live in and extolling all its recreational 
advantages. A neat bit of business. 
Tue news that Fred Astaire has been 
signed for a fall program didn't cause 
too much surprise to Radio Row. It had 
been known for some time that Packard 
Motors was digging around for a program 
of downright popular appeal. Seems that 
sales reports proved that it was the man 


of very moderate means who's been going 
out and buying the high-class auto, since 
they put out a lower priced model. The 
program will be of hour length, with a 
heavy supporting cast for Astaire. They 
aren't leaving the whole thing up to one 
star. 


PRESS TIME FLASHES 

Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, stars 
of “Idiot’s Delight,” this year’s Pulitzer 
prize-winning play, are definite radio pos- 
sibilities for next season... The National 
Broadcasting Company is making elabor- 
ate plans to observe its tenth anniversary 
in November . James Cagney, the 
original G-Man of the movies, is trying to 
interest sponsors in a G-Man serial... 
Elsie Hitz and Nick Dawson patiently 
seek a vehicle with which to return to the 
air. Finding a script that will give their 
talents the same scope as Dangerous 
Paradise is proving a problem. ; 

Fifi D’Orsay’s success on the air with 
Willie and Eugene Howard attracts the 
attention of Hollywood and her early re- 
turn to the screen is forecast . . . Charles 
J. Correll—Andy of Amos ’n’ Andy, to 
you—succumbs to the lure of the desert 
and buys a home in Palm Springs, Cal. 
/)) ltemay, of may not be true, but 
Radio Row hears Ozzie Nelson is going 
to have his nose bobbed. If so, it must 
be for Harriet’s benefit. 

They don’t expect to have television 
_sets operating in the home for another 
two years. And David Sarnoff, heap big 
chief of the Radio Corporation of 
America, says it won't be practical 
until 1940 Niela Goodelle, radio’s 
“one girl show,” signs a contract with 20th 
Century-Fox ... Death takes T. Daniel 
Frawley at the age of seventy-two after 
a memorable career as an actor, stage pro- 
ducer and manager. Of recent years he 
was the Old Ranger of Death Valley Days 
... Jimmy Wallington is plotting a vaude- 
ville tour at the head of a troupe of radio 
personalities. Lee Sims and Ilomay Bailey 
will be among his performers. 


AYMOND KNIGHT, the cuckoo 

‘comedian, files a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, claiming liabilities as $6,298 and 
no assets... Walter O'Keefe signs off his 
Caravan programs and treks to Holly- 
wood. “The Broadway Hill-Billy” is no 
stranger to the cinema capitol, having 
been there before as a scenarist. This time 
he is acting . . . Another reporting for 
duty in Hollywood is Nelson Eddy, after 
winding up a concert tour of 50,000 miles 
during which he gave sixty-three recitals 
and made many radio appearances... 
Grace Moore gives up her villa at Cannes 
and buys a summer place in the Belden 
Hill section of Wilton close to the famous 
Be pott, Conn., colony of professional 
olks. 

Phil Baker finishes up his Gulf broad- 
casts and will probably return for the 
same sponsor in the fall, although no con- 
tracts were signed when this was written 


... led Weems replaces Rico Marchelli . 


as musical director of the Fibber McGee 
and Molly half-hour William S. 
Paley, youthful president of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, takes out $2,- 
000,000 additional life insurance and be- 
comes one of the heaviest-insured ex- 
ecutives in the world ...A new survey 
estimates there are now 22,869,000 radios 
in the United States of which 3,000,000 
are installed in cars. 

Don Ameche, radio’s gift to the girls, 
scores a success in his first movie and 
remains in Hollywood for another joust 
with the camera. He is playing Allesan- 
dro, the tragic Indian hero of “Ramona,” 
which 20th Century-Fox is making with 
Loretta Young in the title role... NBC 
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Once Ignored:..Now Adored! 


to Avoid Offending 


She bathes with this exquisite perfumed soap! 


OW appealingly feminine ... how 

desirable you are ... when you 
guard your daintiness this Cashmere 
Bouquet way! 


You step from your bath so sweet and 
clean .. . so confident that Cashmere 
Bouquet’s rich, deep-cleansing lather 
has removed eyery trace of body odor. 


You also know that for hours after- 
ward you will be fragrantly dainty. For 
Cashmere Bouquet is not just an ordi- 
mary scented soap! Its exquisite fra- 
grance comes from a delicate blend of 
17 rare and costly perfumes ... And 
only such costly perfumes will bring 
you such /ingering loveliness! 


Use this pure, creamy-white soap for — 
your complexion, too! Its lather is so ‘| 


gentle and caressing. Yet it removes 
every bit of dirt and cosmetics from 


BATHE WITH 


every pore... keeps your skin allur- 
ingly clear and smooth. 


Cashmere Bouquet now costs only 
10¢. The same long-lasting soap which 
for generations has been 25¢. The same 
size cake, scented with the same ex- 
quisite perfume. Sold at all drug, depart- 
ment and 10¢ stores. 


NOW ONLY 10f — THE FORMER 25¢ SIZE 


THE LOVELIER WAY TO AVOID OFFENDING 
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THIS LETTER from a Linit enthusiast will 
interest every fastidious girl and woman in America: 


‘1 Frequently I am faced with the problem of going out 
to evening social functions with little time to rest 
beforehand. However, I usually allow myself an hour 
-in which to bathe and dress and so I decide to indulge 
in a little rejuvenating beauty treatment, in which 
Linit plays a dual role. First, I make a thin paste of 
Linit, mixed with orange water. This is generously 
spread over the face, neck and shoulders. Meanwhile, 
the bath water is running and to this I add a half 
package or more of Linit. While I lie in the soothing 

_bath of milky Linit water, I feel the beauty masque of 
Linit slowly lift the tired facial muscles. Then, a 
cool shower removes the masque easily and I step out of | 
the tub refreshed and eager to face the long evening. 


FOR FINE 
LAUNDERING ‘ 
Don’t overlook the directions on the _ 
Linit package...recommending Linit 
for starching.Linit makes even ordinary 
cotton fabrics look and feel like linen. 


sets up_a training school for announcers 
in its Chicago studios along the lines of 
that operated in Radio City, furnishing 
free tuition to page boys ambitious to ad- 
vance. Everett Mitchell, chief of the 
Chicago announcers is in charge .. . 
Abe Lyman, capitalist as well as conduc- 
tor, invests some of his surplus coin in 
a Tampa, Fla., cigar factory. 

Charles Previn, for the past two years 
Or sO maestro of the Silken Strings or- 
chestra, becomes a musical director on 
the Universal lot . .. May Singhi Breen 
and her composing sweetheart, Peter de 
Rose, take bows for having restored 
hurdy-gurdies to the streets of New York 
after Mayor LaGuardia banned them. 
Kate Smith helped, too, in the campaign 
.. . And home town folks proud of the 
success of Frances Langford named a lake 
at Lakeland, Fla., Lake Frances in her 
honor. 

Among the popular programs continu- 
ing over the summer are the True Story 
Court of Human Relations on NBC and 
the Goodwill Court on the Mutual and 
Inter-City circuits. The True Story Court 
has been on the air continuously for over 
two and a half years. Goodwill Court is 
a novelty; it is a form of free legal advice 
for those unable to employ counsel and 
is proving a dandy feature. 


IN THE SOCIAL WHIRL 


It just seems as though the radio gos- 
sips are lying awake nights trying to pick 
a bride for Major Edward Bowes, who is - 
abundantly able to select his own spouse. 
Only a short time ago the dopesters had 
it the Major would lead Mary Garden 
to the altar. Before that, they were 
equally insistent his heart interest was a 
certain lady prominent in business life. 
Now they are whispering that the ob- 
ject of his affections is the widow of a 
former United States Senator. 


ps, Nou radio celebrity they are try- 
ing hard to find a matrimonial part- 
ner for is Frances Langford. Every week 
a new boy friend is named. But take it 
from your Cholly Knickerbocker of the 
radio social set when the time comes little 
Frances will announce her engagament to 
Billy Chase, who hails from her home 
port, Lakeland, Fla. They have been 
congenial chums since childhood ... A 
Park Avenue dowager who has already 
had four trousseaux has fallen madly in 
love with Nino Martini. 

We’d no sooner heard about Ted Hus- 
ing’s elopement with Frances Sizer, pro- 
fessionally known as Celia Ryland, than 
we learned of their separation. 

NBC Announcer Charles O'Connor mar- 
ried Emily Ryan, daughter of New York 
Police Inspector Thomas T. Ryan, re- 
cently retired. The bride was a member 
of the Radio City Music ensemble. . . 
Incidentally there is something about that 
Music Hall atmosphere which breeds ro- 
mance. Eddie Garr recently married 
Phyllis Lind of the dancing crew there 
and Jimmy Wallington’s second bride who 
died a few months ago was a Music Hall 
Rockette . . . Still another announcer to 
wed recently is Columbia mike-man, Dell 
Sharbutt. His wife is Meri Bell, radio 
songstress. : 

Sally Schermerhorn, yclept Sally Singer, 
changed her name to Sally Ellinger by 
wedding Edward Ellinger, New York 
economist . . . Don McNeill, self-styled 
messer of ceremonies in the Chicago NBC 
studios, became a proud papa for the 
second time. Both are boys ... The 
current heart interest of Dave Rubinoff, 
a man of many romances, is Lavonne 
Rindy, the Texas charmer . .. By the 
time you read this Audrey Marsh, the 
Columbia thrush, should be Mrs. Theo- 


dore Monk. Her affianced is a timber- 
man with plenty of what it takes to keep 
the home fires burning brightly ... Has 
Armando Barbe, the South American 
baritone, displaced Andre Kostelanetz in 
the affections of Lily Pons? 

Cliff Hall, the “Sharlie’ of the Jack 
Pearl broadcasts, got behind in his pay- 
ments to his estranged wife and got 
nabbed by the gendarmes in Akron, O. 

. While in Providence, R.I., Claire S. 


Rockwell, divorced wife of George L. 
Rockwell, known to all and sundry as 


Doc Rockwell, filed in court the final 
decree papers after waiting eleven years 
te perform that formality, much to the 
annoyance of Doc . . . Betty Lou Gerson, 
Don Ameche’s leading woman in The First 
Nighter, returned to Chicago from Holly- 
wood when the Bee closed and promptly 
married Joseph T. Ainsley, an advertising 
agency executive in charge of radio pro- 
grams. 

The matrimonial bark of the Carl Hoffs 
is reported on the shoals . . . And friends 
are expressing concern over the future of 
the Budd Hulicks. Bud’s partner, Colonel 
Stoopnagle, recently Renovated his wife 
and married his secretary . . . Bob Crosby 
and Terry Baker, of Louisiana, are hold- 
ing hands . . . Ditto Durelle Alexander, 
the Texas nightingale heard with Paul 
Whiteman’s band, and Clyde McCoy, the 
orchestraman ... Rudy Vallee has been 
quite attentive lately to Gladys Sherr, 


the heiress who is a dead ringer for Fay 


Webb. 

Easterners don’t take seriously the ru- 
mor from Hollywood that Marjorie Can- 
tor, eldest of the Cantor kids, and Harry 
(Parkyakarkus) Einstein, are about to be 
betrothed. Somebody seems to have 
been mighty hard up for an idea to steal 
some newspaper space. 


THE MONITOR MAN SAYS 


Keep your eye on the Mutual Broad- 
casting System and this fall you will see 
it expand into the fourth coast-to-coast 
network. Warner Brothers are negotiat- 
ing to buy in on Mutual and the new 
movie money will be just what MBS 
needs to operate in a big way. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company with its 
two webs—the Red and Blue—and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, of course, 
comprise the other three networks al- 
though NBC is sometimes erroneously re- 
ferred to as one chain. 


| ABS you have wondered why 
broadcasting circuits are designated by 
colors. It is because of the hues on the 
cords used in the switchboards to link up 
the cross-country stations when they are 
connected by telephone wires. For instance, 
the cables for NBC's Red circuit origi- 
nating with Station WEAF, New York, 
are red, and the connecting loops for the 
Blue network, running out of Station 
nz, New York, by the same token are 
lue 

Major Edward Bowes, appointed master 
of ceremonies of a special broadcast to 
ballyhoo a benefit performance in a 
theater, learned forcibly what the world 
of entertainment knows—that he is not 
popular with professionals because of ‘his 
exploitation of amateurs. So many kilo- 
cycle headliners found excuses for not ap- 
pearing on the same program with the 
pision that the broadcast had to be called 
off! 

Big-hearted Gertrude Niesen is in 
trouble with Actors’ Equity for having 
contributed her lovely voice and person- 
ality to an unauthorized benefit: for 
charity. Gertrude, who can’t say “No” 
to any philanthropic appeal, has thrice so 
violated the rules and regulations govern- 
ing such performances and faces a $100 
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Guard against Dryness 


UDDEN temperature changes, dust from 
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and sallow. And Woodbury’s Cold Cream 
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moist. Element 576, a second important 
ingredient, aids in combatingskin dryness. 


You'll need Woodbury’s Germ-free Fa- 
cial Cream, too, to protect your skin from 
wind and dust. It’s a fluffy foundation 
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At 7 Sally IS £ 
radiant, Gay, j= 
her skin 
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At 6 Sally is 


tired out atter a 
hard office day 


et | 
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This quick Beauty Bat 


peps you 
you 


OR the girl who wants to win 
out with men, daintrness is 
all-important. 


You’ll love the way a Lux 
Toilet Soap bath relaxes and re- 
freshes you. You'll love the fresh, 
sweet odor it gives your skin. 
And anotherimportantthing: 


The lather of Lux Toilet 
Soap is ACTIVE. It cleans 
the pores gently but deeply, 
carrying away stale perspira- 


9 out of 10 screen stars use Lux 
Toilet Soap because they've found it 
such a superb complexion care. They 
use it as a bath soap, too, to keep 
neck and back and shoulders lovely. 


up— leaves 
Gea ae 


tion, every hidden trace of dust 
and dirt. After a Lux Toilet Soap 
bath, you feel like a different per- 
son. You are sure of yourself— 
ready for conquests! 


fine .. . Harry McNaughton, Phil Baker’s 
“Bottle,” is charged with the same “of- 
fense,” if trying to be a good neighbor 
and helping those in distress comes under 
that category. 
_Aghast at radio’s rapacious consump- 
tion of material, Ken Murray suggests 
that colleges include comedy writing in 
their curriculums. Not a bad idea at 
that for college humor publications are 
a prolific source of supply to the broad- 
casting buffoons and it would seem many 
students have an aptitude for the work. 
Graduates from such a course would find 
a fine field for the exercise of their talents. 
Also a remunerative one for good comedy 
script writers in radio take down any- 
where from $200 to $1,500 every time a 
comic spouts their stuff into a mike. 
Now that Ignace Jan Paderewski has 
agreed to make a movie in London, his 
American manager, George Engles, head 
ot NBC’s Artist Service Bureau, has high 
hopes of inducing the distinguished Polish 
pianist to make his radio debut next sea- 
son. Paderewski remains about the sole 
holdup from radio among the world’s 
most notable musicians, 


Qaons all over the country seek 
super-power for their transmitters. 
WJZ, New York, petitions the Federal 
Communications Commission for permis- 
sion to broadcast on 500,000 watts instead 
of 50,000 as at present. WSM, Nashville, 
Tenn., WGN, Chicago, WHO, Des Moines, 
lowa and KFI, Los Angeles, also want the 
same kilowatt strength. The only 500,000 
watter operating on the North American 
continent is WLW, Cincinnati. 

Lane having more billing appeal than 
Mullican, Rosemary and Priscilla Lane, 
of Waring Pennsylvanians renown, are 
now legal Lanes by kind permission of the 
courts in Indianola, Iowa, their home 
town. The same goes, of course, for their 
sisters of movie fame, Lola and Leota. 
The daddy of them remains Dr. Mullican, 
a practising dentist in Indianola. 

Ed Wynn’s switch from Columbia to 
NBC brought Graham McNamee back to 
the fold as the comedian’s chuckling 
stooge and left John S. Young, only an- 
nouncer entitled to tack LL.D to his 
name, out of the picture. However, Dr. 
Young should worry. He has a long term 
contract with Wynn’s sponsor paying him 
$500 a week which he is collecting while 
Graham does the chores. 

Add to radio newcomers, Roger Pryor 
of the Hollywood lots and son. of the 
famous bandmaster, Arthur Pryor. Roger 
has organized his own band and with the 
help of his brother, Arthur Pryor, Jr., 
producer of The March of Time and other 
outstanding programs should get. some- 
where in radio. 


In the September 
Radio Mirror 


The gift of gab can be a 
nuisance instead of a bless- 


ing! That's what many a 
radio announcer has found 


to his sorrow. Read all 

about it in the gay, bright 

story you'll find in next 
month's issue. 


The True Story of a Real 


Major Bowes Amateur 
(Continued from page 41) 


the night. The next day the storm was 
worse. Boy, did we wear out decks of 
playing-cards! The day after, though, 
we found a fellow with a truck who said 
he'd try to get us to the railroad, ten 
miles away. We got stuck and had to 
come back. Finally the railroad got 
through with a freight train and an old- 
time day coach, with a coal stove at 
one end and kerosene lamps swinging from 
the ceiling. 

Three days, to go a hundred miles! 

I said something a while back about 
how people went out of their way .to be 
nice to us. At first | couldn’t understand 
it, but it certainly was true. I guess 
everybody knows about the amateurs, 
now, even in the smallest towns. They 
know most of us have had a pretty tough 
time trying to make a living, and they're 
anxious to do everything they can to 
see us get ahead. One hotel in Los 
Angeles, that usually gets seven and eight 
dollars a day for its rooms, let us have 
ours for a dollar a night apiece. I'd like 
to mention its name, but they say you 
can’t give free advertising in magazines. 
That reminds me—a funny thing hap- 
pened, along this line, in one town in the 
Middle West. We went to dinner at the 
Rotary Club, and one of the richest 
men in town, a banker, took a liking 
to the dancer with our unit. He had 
heard him the night he was on the air. 

“Son,” he said, “the town’s yours. Tell 
me anything you'd like, and I’ll buy it 
for you.” 

He meant a new suit, or an overcoat, 
or something like that. But all the dancer 
could think of, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, was that he wanted to play a game 
of pool, so he said, “Gosh, Mister, can 
we play some pool?” So the banker 
took him over to the Elks’ Club, and 
they played pool. 


NO all the things that happened were 
funny. We nearly had a tragedy, 
once. [| don’t think I'll ever forget that 
night as long as [ live. We were in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. Our hill-billies were a bunch 
of fellows from Norwich, Connecticut, 
who called themselves the Texas Rangers. 
We were coming back to the hotel after 
dinner when one of them, a little fellow, 
just a kid, crumpled up and fell. His 
leg seemed to go right out from under 
him, and he was holding his hand to his 
side, low down, and groaning. Our 
manager rushed for a doctor, and the 
doctor said, “Appendicitis. He must be 
operated on at once.” 

Here was that poor kid, hundreds of 
miles from home, and he had to have 
a dangerous operation done right away. 
It might mean the difference between 
life and death—and his mother ’way back 
in Connecticut. Our manager got in 
touch with the New York office on the 
telephone, right away. There are night 
and day shifts, there, just in case things 
like this should happen. The Major has 
people there, ready to take telegrams 
and long-distance calls, twenty -four 
hours a day. In case of an emergency 
you can always get in touch with him. 

The Major kept our line open, and 
called the youngster’s mother in Norwich 
on another wire. She gave her permis- 
sion to operate and he relayed it back to 
us. It had to be done, to save his life. 
By the way, the Major paid her rail- 
road fare to Tulsa, so she could come out. 

Oh, we had adventure, tragedy, com- 
edy, everything. Even love. We had 
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two cases of love at first sight, right in 
our unit, although | knew only one of the 
fellows. The other couple met each 
other before the girl joined our unit. 

The couple | know the most about 
sure fell hard. She was our jazz singer, and 
he was our advance man. The advance 
man, as I’ve already explained, travels a 
week ahead of the unit. He arranges for 
hotels and sees to the advertising, makes 
arrangements at the theater, and so 
forth, so that everything will be set for 
us when we get to town. Well, the 
trouble with this advance man was that 
he was never in advance. He wasn’t a 
week ahead of us, he wasn’t even a day 
ahead of us. He was right with us, most 
of the time, and the reason, of course, the 
girl. The upshot was that the folks 
back in New York got wise and trans- 
ferred: him to another unit, but it has a 
happy ending. | understand they’re go- 
ing to be married soon. Probably they’re 
already Mr. and Mrs. by the time you 
read this. 


| MENTIONED how some of the girls 
took to rooming together to save 
money on hotel accommodations. On ac- 
count of doing it, three of them sure had 
a_ hair-raising experience in Texas one 
night! | suppose I better not tell the name 
of the city, if I ever want to go back 
there again, but it was a pretty big one. 
Anyhow, it seems one man owns every 
hotel there. So far as hotels are concerned, 
he runs things just about to suit him- 
self. He wouldn't give us a rate, the way 
they do in most other cities, and there 
was nothing we could do about it. Every 
hotel we went to was his. 

These three girls decided to beat his 
racket. We were going to be there for a 
whole week, so they looked in the news- 
paper and found an apartment. They 
went out and saw it. They were afraid 
the landlady wouldn't let them have it 
just for a week, but she said, “Oh, no, 
that’s fine.’ She seemed pretty anxious 
to rent it for any length of time at all, 
but they didn’t think about that then. 
That night, they wished they had. They 
got into bed, after our show, and along 
about one o clock in the morning some- 
one rapped three times on the door and 
they heard a whisper—‘Hey, Joe!” Half 
an hour later, it happened again. And 
again at two oclock. They were so 
scared they couldn't sleep a wink. One 
of the girls peeked through the keyhole, 
and saw three or four of the toughest- 
looking gorillas she'd ever seen in her life 
out in the hall. They ended up by sit- 
ting up all night, with their teeth chat- 
tering. 

Next day they came right down to the 
hotel and moved back in with the rest 
of us. It seems the apartment had been 
a gangster hang-out. The police had 
picked up “Joe,’ whoever he was, but 
the rest of the gang didn't know it. 
They thought he was still there. 

People ask me if I’m glad I’m a Major 
Bowes Amateur. Well, I’m getting fifty 
dollars a week, which is more than 
ever made in my life, and I’m traveling 
around and Seeing America First as | 
would probably never get a chance to do 
otherwise. I’m in with the swellest bunch 
of fellows and girls I’ve ever known, just 
like my old high school crowd. Were 
like one big family, we all know each 
other so well by now. I’m meeting new 
people, seeing new things, having adven- 
tures and having a lot of fun. Besides, 
I’m learning how to get along with other 
people under unusual and sometimes un- 
comfortable conditions; I’m learning how 
to be a good sport, and how to give as 
well as take. 

I can think of a heck of a lot of ways 
of living that are a lot worse! 


Hidden Moments in Their 


Lives 


(Continued from page 48) 


result, he was disliked by all the men, who 
resented his superior‘attitude. 

“Those two months of training in Baku 
were a living horror,’ he told me. But 
the thing that shattered his nerves and al- 
most killed him was his three years at the 
front in Turkey. fs 

“While | was in Baku,” he told me, “I 
worried constantly about my lost career 

_ what would become of me once the 
war was over... Whether my chances to 
become a great violinist would be utterly 
destroyed. But gradually, my old passion, 
the violin, grew fainter and fainter, while 
grim reality occupied all my waking and 
sleeping hours. ; 

“We became fatalists, we soldiers. What 
was the use of planning for the future, 
of dreaming of our homes, our families, 
when we might never see them againr 
When we might be shot down any minute, 
like our buddies? 

“1 remember one youngster who occu- 
pied the same dugout as I when we got to 
the front, a clean-cut, laughing farmer's 
boy. He had a sweetheart back home, 
and waited impatiently for a letter from 
her. Constantly he talked of how they 
would marry when the war was ended, and 
how happy they’d be. ; 

“One day, he was chatting and laughing 
as usual, to me. Along came one of the 
soldiers, delivering mail. ‘Anything for 
me?’ the boy inquired. 4 ; 

“*A letter from home, Boris,’ the mail- 
man answered.” 

With a happy grin, Boris jumped to 
grab the letter. Just as his hand grasped 
it, the enemy fired a volley of shots into 
the Russian encampment. 

“Three shots struck Boris. He dropped 
dead, on his side, next to me, with that 
letter clutched tightly in his hand.” 


QLOwly, as if it hurt him to think of 
what he was telling me, he continued. 
“T’ve never talked of these war experiences 
before. They recall memories that are too 
horrible. 

“Tl remember one night we were roused 
and given orders to dress and assemble on 
the field. There we were told that four 
Turkish spies had been captured and were 
to be hanged before our very eyes. | tried 
to sneak away, but the commander in 
charge ordered me back. 

“Four crude platforms were erected; 
four nooses strung up. They brought out 
the spies, who were blindfolded. Two 
were pitifully young, mere boys. 

“At a word from the corporal in 
charge, the blindfolds were taken from 
their eyes, so they could see what lay in 
store for them. Then their execution de- 
cree was read. | shall never forget the 
wails of terror that they let out when they 
understood they were to be hanged. Their 
screams were like nothing human. It took 
several soldiers to hold them. 

“For two days,’ Horlick continued, 
“their bodies hung there, swinging back 
and forth in the wind, preyed upon by 
vultures. That was to bring the lesson 
of what happens to spies home to us all. 

“At the end of the war | was sick, men- 
tally. I was a nervous wreck. I’d waken 
night after night, screaming at the night- 
mares | had.” 

Sometimes Nature, in her sternness, 
can be very kind. An attack of the 
deadly yellow fever would not be con- 
sidered merciful ordinarily; but in this 
case it came to Harry Horlick as a blessed 
relief. For a long time, while he lay, a 
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raving, emaciated figure, he was at least 
given the gift of oblivion. He knew noth- 
ing. 

Finally, he began to convalesce. Even 
then, he was in no fit condition to be at 
the front, so the nurses kept him in the 
hospital, where he aided them. 

Carrying the wounded from the ambu- 
lances. Tending the. dying. Helping doc- 
tors treat a stump where a leg had been. 
Acting as arms for an armless man. -See- 
ing them whose faces had been partially 
shot away. Such duties were all in the 
day’s routine for Harry Horlick. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, the men were 
told they could go. The War had ended. 

“A bunch of us started to beat our way 
back to Tiflis, and other cities in Russia. 
Since we had no money for fare, we 
bummed our way, riding on freight trains, 
walking when there were no trains. 

“| had a couple of thousand miles to 
travel. It took me two months to get 
home. When | started out, I knew noth- 
ing of the Russian Revolution of 1917, of 
the Bolshevik regime . . . we had heard 
nothing at the front. Ruin and desolation 
were all around me, as | traveled.” 

Finally he arrived in Tiflis. 

“And what a tramp | looked, in my 
torn uniform. I was so feverish and ex- 
hausted I could hardly hold myself up. 
I didn’t know what to do. Prospects | 
had none. Friends, none. Money, none. 
While on the march the Bolsheviks and 
the White Army had fed me. Now I was 
a discharged soldier, on my own. 

“To beg for charity was like death it- 
self,’ he told me. 


TT! EN he remembered his violin playing. 
If he could manage to get hold of a 
violin, and practice, perhaps he could earn 
a little playing. That was his last hope. 

So he screwed up his courage, walked 
into a music store, and begged the pro- 
prietor to allow him to play a violin. At 
first the man laughed: the idea of a 
ragged, dirty bum wanting to borrow a 
violin! But finally he was won over by 
Horlick’s pleading. 

“T hadn't touched a violin in three 
years. When I drew the bow across the 
strings I was trembling all over. And 
the sounds that came forth were awful, 
like the wails beginners bring forth. Then 
the violin dropped from my _ nerveless 
fingers. It was useless. No, the war had 
finished that. I thought then that | 
I would never touch a violin again,’ Hor- 
lick told me quietly. 

That night he slept in the fields. The 
next morning, he dispiritedly walked 
around the city, and like a magnet, the 
old opera house drew him. There was to 
be a performance that night of Manon, 
and he stood reading the announcements. 

Suddenly, some one tapped him on the 
shoulder. He turned around. A fine-look- 
ing young man, in thick-lensed glasses, 
was gazing at him in shocked surprise. 
Horlick recognized him instantly—it was 
Lazar Stupel, his old rival at the Con- 
servatory. Ihe boy of whom he had been 
so jealous, because Lazar could play as 
well as he, and sometimes better. 

He remembered how their teachers, rec- 
ognizing the open competition between 
the two students, would pit one against 
the other, giving Harry the first half of 
a symphony to learn, and Lazar the sec- 
ond. Lazar hadn’t been drafted, he re- 
called, because of his poor eyesight. 

But he stifled his exclamation of recog- 
nition. His pride would not allow him to 
admit to Lazar to what depths he had 
sunk. 

So when Lazar said, with outstretched 
hand, “Aren’t you Harry Horlickr” Hor- 
lick disregarded his hand, and said shortly, 
“No.” 

“You can’t fool me,’ 


? 


Stupel persisted. 


“1 know you. Don’t you remember me? 
We used to be rivals in school.” Then, 
pityingly, oe look very ill and weak. 
Come with m 

Linking he arm in Harry Horlick’s, he 
literally dragged him along. “Don’t you 
worry,’ he said. “Everything will be all 
right. I’m married now, and we have a 
big house. My wife will be glad to have 
company.” 

None of Horlick’s mumbled protests 
that he could not accept their hospitality, 
that he would only be a nuisance, a sick 
man to be nursed back to health, had any 
effect. Mrs. Stupel installed him in the 
guest room, did everything she could to 
make him comfortable. She cooked spe- 
cial foods for his weak stomach: chicken, 
eggs, custard—things he had not tasted for 
over three years. A doctor was called. He 
prescribed rest, and plenty of it. 

“For weeks | remained their guest, pay- 
ing them nothing. And they acted as 
though |, a sickly, useless wreck of hu- 
manity, were conferring a great honor 
upon them.” 

Finally, came the day Horlick was 
strong:enough to go about. By his bed- 
side he found a lovely suit of clothes, but 
never a word from Lazar about its cost. 
Only, when Lazar offered him money, he 
flushed, and refused it. 

He and his old rival, now a musician 
with the Bolshevik Symphony Orchestra, 
would sit and reminisce for hours. But 
each time Stupel said, “You will play 
again, in my orchestra,’ Horlick slowly 
shook his head. 

“T can not play any more. | have tried. 
All my feeling for music is gone.’ 

“Just practice a little each day, as a 
favor to me,’ Stupel pleaded. Finally, 
Horlick agreed. 


T first, the sounds he drew forth were 
terrible, just as they had been in the 
music shop. But the Stupels encouraged 
him, stood all that screeching, grating 
noise without a protest, and gradually, his 
feeling for the violin began to come back. 
Came the day Stupel brought him to 
the town symphony orchestra leader, who 
gave him a job. Then things began to 
click again. Before long Horlick, a rfe- 
spected violinist, had saved enough to re- 
join his family here. 

“Ours has been a one-sided friendship,” 
Horlick told me, “with me doing all the 
taking, and Lazar all the giving. Time 
and again | have begged him to come 
here, but he refuses to leave his beloved 
Russia. Time and again I have sent him 
money, for a musician in Russia is none 
too well off today. Invariably, it has come 
right back. 

“But some day, I shall go to visit him. 
Perhaps then I can persuade him to come 
back with me. Repay, in some small 
measure, what | owe him and his wife.” 

Now do, you understand why Harry 
Horlick is interested in going to that one 
city in Russia? 


NEXT MONTH 


Why did her parents and her 
friends tell Lily Pons she'd never 


be a successful opera singer? And 

how did events almost prove they 

were right? Read the answer, in 

still another "Hidden Moments in 
Their Lives" story. 


READ HOW SKINNY 
GAWKY GIRLS GAIN 


01025 tinh 
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Thousands gaining 
normal attractive curves 
—in just a few weeks! 


KINNY, friendless girls who never could gain an 
ounce can take new hope from the experience 
of thousands of others with this new scientific 


treatment that is sweeping the country. These 


others have gained 10 to 25 pounds of solid, nat- 
urally attractive flesh this new easy way—in just a 


5 few weeks! 


What is more, this new discovery has given them 
naturally clear skin, freedom from indigestion, con- 
stipation and nervousness, new pep and popularity. 


Why it builds up so quickly 
Scientists recently discovered that great numbers 
of people are thin and rundown for the single rea- 
son that they do not get enough digestion-strength- 
ening Vitamin B and blood-enriching iron in their 
daily food. Now the richest known source of this 
marvelous body-building Vitamin B is cultured ale 
yeast. By a new process the finest imported cul- 
tured ale yeast is now concentrated 7 times—made 
7 times more powerful. Then it is combined with 3 
kinds of blood-building iron in little tablets known 
as Ironized Yeast tablets. 


If you, too, need these vital elements to build you 
up, get these new “7-power” Ironized Yeast tablets 
from your druggist today. Then, day after day, 
watch flat chest develop and skinny limbs round 
out to natural attractiveness. Constipation and in- 
digestion from the same cause quickly vanish, skin 
clears to normal beauty —you’re an entirely new 
person. 


Money-back guarantee 


No matter how skinny and rundown you may be, try 
these new Ironized Yeast tablets just a short time, and 
note the marvelous change. See if they don’t build you 
up in just a few weeks, as they have thousands of 
others. If you are not delighted with the benefits of the 
very first package, your money back instantly, 


Special FREE offer! 


To start you building up your health right away, we 
make this absolutely FREE offer. Purchase a package 
of Ironized Yeast tablets at once, cut out the seal on 
the box and mail it to us with a clipping of this para- 
graph. We will send you a fascinating new book on 
health, ‘“New Facts About Your Body.’’ Remember, 
results with the very first package—or money refunded. 
At all druggists. Ironized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 228, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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COVERS EYES AS CALLERS DOG TOPPLES 
POLLYS CAGE, SPILLING PARROT AND 
SAND TO FRESH-CLEANED RUGS 


| PLEASED BY CALLERS ADMIRATION AS 
| BISSELL'S HI-LO BRUSH AUTOMATICALLY 
| ADJUSTS TO CLEAN HIGH ANDLOW RUGS 


MAINTAINS EVERY HOUSEWIFE SHOULD 
USE BISSELL FOR QUICK CLEAN-UPS AND 
SAVE VACUUM FOR GENERAL CLEANING 


BISSELL 


The really better sweeper 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AT LEADING 
5 & 10: STORES 


RADIO MIRROR 


ORDER RESTORED-SKIPS TROUBLE 
OF SETTING UP VACUUM—DEPENDS 
ON HANDY BISSELL TO ERASE MESS 


EVEN DOG INTERESTED AS BISSELL CLEANS 
BENEATH CHAIRS~AND STAY-ON BUMPERS 
PREVENT SCRATCHING FURNITURE 


CHATS ABOUT NEW BISSELL... 


“‘T use my new Bissell for all quick 
clean-ups and save my vacuum 
cleaner for periodic cleaning. Bis- 
sell’s exclusive Hi-Lo brush auto- 
matically and fully adjusts to clean 
any rug nap. It’s much better than 
the old sweeper.” 


Models from $3.95 to $7.50 


“A god PREVENT. 
iy: r 
“IBY 


—— 


\ J 


[ROB MOSQUITO CREAM is guaranteed 
to give you perfect freedom from mosquitoes and 
other pesky insects. Pleasantly fragrant! Not a bit 
greasy. Absorbs completely. Will not stain finest 
clothing. Use for sports or formal. Soothes sunburn, 
too. At leading department, drug and 
s- sport goods stores. Tube or Jar 50c. If 


z National Drug Products Co. Dept.16H 
ay 1636 Fulton St., Chicago, Ili. 


ROBERTA MOSQUITO CREAM 


Kay Thompson's Secrets for 


Summer Loveliness 


(Continued from page 0) 


faithfully almost every night during hot 
weather, just for that feeling of extra 
confidence. As a matter of fact, while 
we're on the subject, I’ll have to admit 
I'd be very glad to get up on a soap- 
box and lecture the men about deodor- 
ants, too!” 

Baths and creams, deodorants and 
eau de cologne, these should all be a 
vital part of your summer beauty care. 
But there are still two other items of 
vital importance—depilatories and dress 
shields! Underarm daintiness is es- 
sential with summer frocks, and smooth 
arms and legs are necessary with beach 
clothes. There’s a splendid all-purpose 
depilatory which you may not have 
heard about yet, and an excellent prep- 
aration designed specially to remove 
unwelcome hair from the upper lip or 
chin. 


BpREss shields are a necessity to pro- 

tect those bright, thin summer 
dresses. Every healthy person perspires, 
but that’s no excuse for stained and 
perhaps unpleasant aromatic dresses! 
Dress shields today are not the heavy, 
unvaried type our grandmothers knew. 
There are many styles and weights, one 
for every purpose. They can be washed, 
they can be boiled, and there are even 
dainty net bodices with shields attached 
which can be worn under your dainty 
frocks without even the slight bother of 
sewing special shields in the frock it- 
self. 

My August leaflet is full of helpful 
suggestions along these lines. There are 
reliable deodorants, liquid, cream or 
powder—take your choice! There are 
as many different types of depilatories, 
too. And there’s further information 
about that dress shield question, as well 
as more about Kay's cosmetics and the 
new floral toilet waters. It’s all yours 
for the asking, if you'll just send a 
large stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with your query to Joyce Anderson, 
Rapio Mirror, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. By the way, have you 
sent in your envelope yet for the July 
leaflet about preparations to clear your 
skin of freckles, blotches, etc.? 


COMING 


The complete, romantic life story 
of the networks’ fastest rising 


comedy star—his boyhood, ro- 
mances, success, all in one fasci- 
nating serial story. 


WATCH FOR IT 


Facing the Music 
(Continued from page 13) 


to catch his 10:30 radio stint and was 
hauled to the curb by a motor cycle cop. 
“Hurry up and write out my ticket,” said 
Peter, all flustered. “I’ve got a radio date 
at 10:30.” It was then just 10:20. “It’s a 
gag,” said the copper. “They all tell me 
that -in this park.” Peter got his ticket 
and was one minute late for his program, 
the first time he has been late in fifteen 
years of broadcasting. He minded_ the 
lateness more than the ticket . . . Dick 
Himber calls up all the singers and 
leaders he knows and says, “Am I asking 
too much for you to do Am | Asking Too 
Much?” Sounds sort of foolish, but Dick 
is that way. His song is titled, “Am I Ask- 
ing Too Much” ... Jolly Coburn and 
Mrs. Coburn have lost their baby boy 
who died of pneumonia. He was_ their 
first and only child... Looks as if Reggie 
Childs will be able to use his left hand 
after all. It was injured in an auto acci- 
dent some months ago. For a while Reg- 
gie thought he would never play the vio- 
lin again, but gradually he is getting the 
use of his fingers, although it is a slow 
process. 


RT RALSTON, that good looking 

chap with The Casa Loma _ band 
who plays all of eight instruments, got his 
start by breaking his arm cranking a car. 
Since he was laid up in the hospital for a 
number of weeks he killed time by seeing 
how many instruments he could play. 
When he got out, he just kept on adding 
to his list... Mrs. Teddy Black expects 
an heir to the Black estate in several 
months ... Abe Lyman has sold out his 
interest in the Hollywood restaurant and 
expects to open his own place soon... 
George Hall is making a Paramount short 
... led Powell, guitarist with Abe Lyman 
who wrote “Boots and Saddle,’ has an- 
Bch Sous of the same type, “Blazing the 

rail. 


OME of you may have wondered why 

the bands on the Lucky Strike Your 
Hit Parade programs are changed so often. 
Here’s the reason—not that the sponsors 
aren't satisfied with their bands, because 
they are, but because they don’t want any 
one band to become too closely identified 
with the show. They want it to be known 
always as Your Hit Parade, not Some- 
body’s Dance Program. Pretty good show- 
manship, and it makes for more variety 
in the programs, besides. 

When the Saturday night stanza of the 
Hit Parade went to CBS, Freddie Rich 
supplied the music and two young singers 
who had been on sustaining spots moved 
up into a commercial show. Margaret 
McCrae was a winner in one of the tal- 
ent contests conducted last summer by 
Eddy Duchin, and has been singing for 
CBS since then. Buddy Clark had been 
with CBS about a year, having left law 
school in his junior year to devote himself 
to music. 


ORCHESTRAL ANATOMY 

Don Bestor has brought his band back 
to New York and is broadcasting from 
the Hotel Roosevelt Grill with a CBS 
wire. He's still featuring his vibraharp, 
an instrument which looks like a piano 
but sounds like three other instruments. 
And for all you Bestor fans, here’s the 
personnel of his orchestra: Eddie Dieck- 
man, violinist; Walter Paine, Jack Linx, 
Walter Long, and Hal Stargardt, saxo- 
phonists; Ducky Yontz, J. D. Wade, 
Buddy Harrod, trumpets; Bob Alderson, 
trombone; Wayne Euchner, pianist; Tom 
Whalen, drummer; Howard Workman, 
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Citen tv, GIRLS! 


MR. PAIGE 
Paige & Barton, Inc. 


| Spacer perspiration odor is an 
annoyance men will not tolerate 
in a girl, either in the office or in social 
life. And why should they, when it is 
so easy to avoid—with Mum! 

Half a minute is all it takes to use 
Mum. A quick fingertipful under each 
arm—and youre safe for the whole 
busy day. 

If you forget to use Mum before you 
dress, use it afterwards. It’s harmless 
to clothing, you know. And it’s so sooth- 


MISS NORRIS 
Wells Employment Agency 


“Please send me another 
secretary, Miss Norris. I had 
to let that other girl go.” 


“Why, what was the trouble, 
Mr. Paige? She had a splen- 
did record as a worker.” 


“Oh yes, she was good in 

her work, all right. But I 

just couldn’t stand to have 
er around.” 


“I’m so sorry.”’ 


“And say, buy some Mum 
for the next girl and charge 


it to me, will you?” 


“JT certainly will, Mr. Paige.” 


ing to the skin, you can use it right 
after shaving the underarms. 


Mum does just what you want it to do. 
It prevents the disa eeable odor of per- 
spiration, and not the perspiration itself. 


Remember, a fresh daintiness of per- 
son, free from the slightest trace of 
ugly odor, is something without which 
no girl can hope to succeed. Make sure 
of it with Mum! Bristol-Myers, Inc., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ANOTHER USE FOR MUM is 
on sanitary napkins. Enjoy 
the relief and freedom from 
worry about this source of 
unpleasantness, which Mum 
affords. 


takes the odor out of perspiration 
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...OF 
may not come true! 


N your vacation you want to be at the 
top of your stride. You want to be at 
the peak of your form. 


But it isn’t always easy. For, as you 
know, a vacation means a change of diet, 
change of -water, travel . . . and you'll 
often find that you need a laxative. 


Now, just remember this one thing— 
don’t let a harsh, over-acting cathartic spoil 
things for you. Strong purgatives are apt 
to throw your whole system out of rhythm 
...Upsetting your digestion, causing stom- 
ach pains—even nausea. 


WHY A CORRECTLY TIMED 
LAXATIVE IS PREFERABLE 


When you choose Ex-Lax you are choos- 
ing a laxative that works g-r-a-d-u-a-l-l-y 

. . that takes 6 to 8 hours to he effective. 
In other words, a laxative that’s correctly 
timed. Its action is thorough. Yet Ex-Lax 
is so mild and so gentle that it won’t cause 
you even a moment’s uneasiness. There'll 
be no shock to your system, no pain or 
disturbance of any kind. 


DELICIOUS CHOCOLATE FLAVOR 


And here’s another nice thing about Ex-Lax 

. it tastes just like delicious, creamy 
chocolate. Buy Ex-Lax at any drug store. 
Tuck it in your traveling bag. There’s a 10c 
size, and a still more economical size at 25c. 


When Nature forgets — remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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bass. The vocalists are Neil Buckley, 
baritone; Patsy Kane, blues singer; and 
Ducky Yontz, singing comedian. 

There’s an interesting story about Pianist 
Euchner. Seems he’s always wanted to 
travel himself, and though a musician gets 
about some, he doesn’t get about enough 
to satisfy Wayne's craving. So he’s spon- 
soring an 1800-mile canoe trip being taken 
by two boys, Sheldon Taylor and Geof- 
frey Pope, who are paddling all the way 
from New York to Nome. Taylor is 
Wayne’s brother-in-law, and he supplied 
the boys with a canoe, movie camera, 
equipment, and complete finances. 


SHORT SHORT STORIES 

Emil Coleman has already been signed 
to reopen the King Cole room of the St. 
Regis hotel in the fall, and will again have 
an NBC wire ... Virginia Verrill has 
written two songs, “Promenading with 
You” and “I Wouldn’t Want to See Too 
Much of You,” in collaboration with 
Cliff Friend Morton Downey has 
turned songwriter, too, having written 
the lyrics to “Goodnight Lover,’ soon to 
be published. His friend, Jimmy Rule, 
wrote the music, and the song is dedicated 
to Mrs. Downey, the former Barbara Ben- 
nett... Vaughn DeLeath has her own 
orchestra now, which will be known as 
Vaughn DeLeath and Her Blue Bonnet 
Buddies if plans to take it to the Texas 
Centennial go through . As we go to 
press Rudy Vallee is all set for a summer- 
long engagement in a New York _ hotel 
dance casino... Ralph Kirbery, NBC’s 
Dream Singer, is learning to fly. Future 
plans: To buy a plane... Swing music 
has gone highhat on us. The first swing 
music recital in history was held in New 
York’s Imperial Theater late in May. 
Performing artists were Paul Whiteman’s 
swing section, Casa Loma Swingers, Red 
Nichols, Johnny Davis, Tommy Dorsey’s 
Clambake Seven, Joe Venuti, Stuff Smith, 
Bob Crosby, and others. 


THEME SONG SECTION 


A lot of the theme music you hear CBS 
bands playing is the product of Harry 
Warnow, Mark’s brother. He’s responsible 
for Johnny Augustine's “Blue Tranquil- 


lity,’ the Merrymakers “Merry Taxi 
Drivers,” the Captivators’ “Captivating 
Melody,’ and the Instrumentalists ar- 


rangement of “Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat,” all of which are just snatches, not 
complete songs. Brother Mark sometimes 
uses Harry’s “You're My Lucky Charm,” 
and Leith Stevens uses his “Roses in the 
Dark” on Leith Steven’s Harmonies, which 
may return to the air this summer. Both 
of the last themes are complete songs, 
and have been published. 

The “Merry Taxi Drivers” music came 
to be composed in a funny way. The boys 
in the orchestra were clowning around at 
rehearsal, blowing automobile horns and 
improvising on their instruments. Some- 
body remarked, “Sounds like a lot of 
nutty taxi drivers,’ and Harry seized on 
the idea and wrote some music around 
it, using one of the improvised themes 
he’d just heard. 


WE'RE TELLING YOU 

You’ve been asking about Bob Allen, 
soloist with Hal Kemp’s little band of 
music-makers. Well, he was born in a 
little Ohio farming town, not far from 
Cincinnati. His earliest ambition was to 
be a railroad engineer, but taking part 
in local amateur entertainments cured him 
of that and he began singing over a small 
radio station. During high school days he 
worked in a Cingnnat drug store, met 
Ben Bernie when the latter played in the 
theater next door, and talked the Old 
Maestro into letting him sing a number 


on the stage. At the end of the week Ben 
advised Bob to go to Chicago and try for 
stage work. 

Beb got a two day leave of absence, 
bought a round-trip ticket, and set out 
for Chicago. He applied for an audition 
with Hal Kemp, won a job, and hasn’t yet 
used the return half of his ticket. Bob’s - 
still retiring and unassuming, though he 


Tee been with Kemp since November, 


FOLLOWING THE LEADERS 


A number of the bands will be playing 
all summer at certain spots and of course 
they are all looking for steady berths. In 
case you are stepping out, the following . 
list is provided for your convenience and 
please remember it is as accurate as we 
can make it. 

Armstrong, Louis—On tour. 
Barnet, Charles—Glen Island Casino, New 

Rochelle, N. Y. 

Bernie, Ben—In California. 

Bestor, Don—New York spot. 

Casa Loma—On tour. 

Crosby, Bob—Lexington Hotel, N. Y. 
Denny, Jack—French Casino, N. Y. 


Sa Al—Rainbow Room, Radio 

It 

Duchin, Eddy—Cocoanut Grove, Los An- 
geles 

Fio Rito, Ted—Westwood Gardens, De- 
troit. 

Garber, Jan—On tour. 

Goodman, Benny—New York spot. 

Halli, George—T aft Hotel, N. Y. 

nani Phil—Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 

ex 


Heidt, Horace—On tour. 

Johnson, Johnny—Spring Lake, N. ie 

Jones, Isham—Palomar Ballroom, Los An- 
geles. 

Kavelin, Al—On tour. 

Kemp, Hal—Astor Hotel, N. Y. 

King, Henry—Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

King, Wayne—Waldorf Astoria, N. Y. 

Kyser, Kay—Trianon, Chicago. 

Little, Jack—Catalina Island, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Lombardo, Guy—Palmer House, Chicago. 

Lyman, Abe—Theaters. 

Lucas, Nick—Hollywood Restaurant, N. Y. 

Martin, Freddy—Aragon Ballroom, Chi- 
cago. 

Morgan, Russ—Biltmore Hotel, N. Y. 

Nelson, Ozzie—On tour. 

Newman, Ruby—On tour. 

Noble, Ray—On tour. 

Weems, Ted—Texas Centennial Fair. 

Whiteman, Paul—Texas Centennial Fair. 


Ken Alden, 
Facing the Music, 
RADIO MIRROR, 
122 East 42 Street, 
New York City. 


] want to know more about: 


Orchestral Anatomy 
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Will Lucy Monroe's Secret Romance End in Heartbreak? 


(Continued from page 19) 


success, and nothing was going to stop her. 

And then she met Jimmy Lang. Lucy 
had returned from an engagement in Chi- 
cago to become the feminine lead in the 
first “Passing Show,” and one night, short- 
ly after the show opened, she was intro- 
duced to Jimmy during the height of fes- 
tivities at his fashionable Sutton Place 
apartment. 

Jimmy Lang is not actually his name. 
His real name can not be divulged here, 
as it would be too easily recognized. Jim- 
my is the only son of a socially prominent, 
wealthy, New York family. 

He was a playboy. “A very lovely, sort 
of lost playboy,” as Lucy described him. 
With charming manners, a sweet smile 
and a rather melancholy outlook on life. 
There were always a number of girls 
hanging from his lapels, he was perennially 
in the midst of a gay, chaotic whirl. It 
was part of his inheritance. The only 
thing he had known. There was, sadly 
paough, nothing useful in life that Jimmy 
was fitted to do. 

This, as they both later learned, was to 
be their battlefield. Lucy did things, and 
she could not understand anyone who had 
no interest in life other than play. 


UT there was something between 

them, a bond they could not explain, 
or deny, and Lucy and Jimmy fell in love. 
That is, Jimmy did, and Lucy, carried 
along by his enthusiasm, imagined it was 
the real thing. 

All that year they were constantly to- 
gether. Jimmy proposed as often as the 
moon came up, and Lucy as consistently 
turned him down! 

“l want a man who is vital, Jimmy,” 
She would say in her soft voice. ‘““Some- 
one who has a_ business, a_ profession, 
something to do.” 

“You're my business, Lucy,’ Jimmy 
would proclaim fervently. “You, and 
your career, is all that matters to me.” 

In truth it was. For the first time in 
his life, Jimmy was wrapped up in some- 
thing other than himself ... Lucy. He 
helped her make contacts, attended re- 
hearsals of her show, sat in the first row 
during performances, he showered Lucy 
with all the material knick-knacks a girl 
could possibly want. Jimmy Lang’s one 
grand passion was Lucy Monroe. 

On a fateful night, just three years ago, 
Lucy broke his heart! 

It started out to be the most glorious 
night in Jimmy’s life. It was spring, a 
warm, splendid April night, and Jimmy 
and Lucy were on their way to a country 
club dance in upstate New York. 

“This is a special occasion,” Jimmy said, 
driving like mad. “There is going to be 
a pal of mine at the dance. It’s his birth- 
day, and his fiancee has come all the way 
from Detroit to be with him.” 

“How nice,” Lucy answered. “What's 
his name?” 

“Franklin Ross,’ was Jimmy’s reply. 
“He’s a very important New York real 
estate man, but really swell.” (Again, the 
actual name can not be used.) 

Jimmy and Lucy drove along for 
awhile in silence. “I’ve got a confession 
to make,” Jimmy began, again. “I told 
Frank that we were engaged!” 

_Lucy laughed, but Jimmy became se- 
rious. “Lucy,” he pleaded, “if you won’t 
marry me, at least can’t we become en- 
gaged?” 

Lucy laughed again, and agreed. Jimmy 
stopped the car, pulled an engagement 
ting from his pocket, placed it on Lucy’s 
fingers, and drove the remainder of the 
Way to the country club—beaming. 


What happened at the country club 
dance that night is so correspondingly 
tragic and beautiful that it is both pain- 
ful and arduous to reveal. 

Lucy Monroe and Franklin Ross fell in 
love almost upon sight! Tables had been 
set on the lawn outside, and Frank, ac- 
companied by his fiancee, soon sighted 
Jimmy and hurried over to greet him. 

“I’ve never since, seen anyone who im- 
pressed me as much on first sight as Frank 
did,” Lucy smiled. “He is tall, and very 
broad shouldered, and that night he had 
on a pair of tennis shoes. He had been 
playing tennis that afternoon, and hadn't 
bothered to change. He came swinging 
across the lawn, walking very much like a 
great cat.” Lucy laughed. “I instantly 
notice the color of anyone’s eyes the min- 
ute | meet them. Frank’s are a beautiful 
brown, and he has the longest eyelashes 
| have ever seen on any man!” Lucy 
stopped abruptly, then continued, “We 
just looked at each other—and knew.” 

What Frank Ross saw in Lucy Monroe 
is quite obvious. They spent most of the 
evening together, and fiancees or no 
fiancees, Frank made Lucy promise to let 
him see her again. 

So started a three-year courtship. But 
it Was not as sweet as that! Lucy handed 
Jimmy back his engagement ring, which 
just about broke his heart. Even now, af- 
ter three years, he solemnly affirms that 
Lucy is the only girl he will ever love, 
and clings tenaciously to all that remains 
—Lucy’s friendship. Frank’s fiancee went 
back to Detroit, single, of course, and 
grief-stricken. 

On such a pier was their romance 
founded. It has been a romance filled with 
heart-breaking quarrels, long separations, 
and unforseen obstacles. 


HREE times Lucy and Frank have set 

a marriage date, but the wedding has 
never occurred. The first time it was 
Frank’s contentious manner that sent them 
flying apart. The last two promises have 
been called off by Lucy. They seem to 
be two people who are meant to give each 
other only anguish. That they love each 
other is indubitable; that their marriage 
will ever take place is open to question. 

The first eight months they were to- 
gether went off smoothly. Lucy had not 
yet reached that point in her career that 
demanded all her time and attention. 
Frank humored her consuming ambition, 
even admired it. A year after they had 
first met, Frank proposed, and Lucy set 
the date for their marriage. It was to 
take place the following month. A foolish 
quarrel separated them! 

They were out riding one night, Lucy 
explained. It was warm and Frank had 
the windows of his convertible coupe 
rolled all the way down. Very suddenly, 
it began to rain. Lucy felt a few drops 
fall against her hand, and asked Frank to 
roll the windows up. He refused. 

“A few drops of rain won't hurt you, 
Lucy.” he laughed. 

“T can't afford to take a chance of 
catching cold!” Lucy retorted a little too 
sharply. “I must think of my voice—you 
should know that.” 

“Your voice!” Frank remarked, with a 
fine shade of irony. 

“Yes, my voice!’ Lucy shouted in a sud- 
den display of temperament. 

Lucy laughed. “He said some of- the 
meanest things to me a man could say. 
He told me I was a silly, pretentious child. 
That I behaved as if my voice was the 
only thing in the world that mattered. 
He said he didn’t care whether | caught 


OESYWOUOD=— >EveLYN VENABLE, 


POPULAR YOUNG FILM STAR, SAYS, “GET 
THE SHREODED WHEAT HABIT, IT'S DE- 
LICIOUS ” IT'S FIRST CHOICE OF MILLIONS 
—AND GAINING NEW CUSTOMERS EVERY DAY 


MARDEE HOFF, NEW YORK’S, 
MOST PERFECT MODEL, SAYS 
YUST GIVE ME PLENTY OF 
FRESH AIR AND EXERCISE 
AND MY ‘DAILY BREAKFAST 
OF SHREDDED WHEAT. THATS 
THE WAY | KEEP FiT!% 
AND MILLIONS OF EN- 
THUSIASTIC SHREDDED 
WHEAT FANS AGREE 
WITH HER! 


GLASH s 


SCIENTISTS REPORT 
*WHOLE WHEAT CON- 
TAINS AN EXCELLENT 
BALANCE OF VITAMINS 
CARBOHYDRATES, MIN- 
ERAL SALTS ANDO PRO- 
TEINS." THESE ARE 
THE FOOD ESSENTIALS 
THAT HELP KEEP 
YOU ACTIVE AND MEN- 
*“ TALLY ALERT. ANO 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
IS 100% WHOLE 
WHEAT! 


showing the picture 


Ask for the package 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


A Product of National Biscuit Company, 
bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other 
famous varieties! 
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Millions of women have longed for a 
depilatory which contains no sulphides, 
no offensive odors; a depilatory that can 
be used as freely on the face as on the 
legs; a hair remover which contains no 
caustics...» Here it is. 

What a boon to women! You simply 
spread the New Odorless ZiP Facial Hair 
Remover over the area 
where the hair is to be 
removed—face, arms, 
legs or body, remove it, 
and instantly get rid 
of every trace of hair. 
...Ask for the new 
odorless ZiP Facial 
Hair Remover. fe 


Your Dealer Also Carries Z 


iP Perfumed Depilatory Cream 
For years this has been the choice of 
women everywhere. Quick...Easy... 
Effective. Extra large tubes at low prices. 
ZIP Epilator—it’s OFF because IT'S OUT 
The only Registered Epilator available 
for destroying superfluous hair. With 
your package you receive, free, a large 
jar of ZiP Cream Deodorant, and a tube 
of my delightful Massage, Cleansing 
and Tissue Building Créme. 


Treatment or Free Demonstration 
at my Salon. Write for booklet, 
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cold or not! Every time I attempted to 
roll the window up,” Lucy laughed, “Frank 
would stop me. We fought bitterly. | 
told him to stop the car, and | would get 
out and walk home, even if I died! 

“He then resorted to the most infuriat- 
ing course of action possible. He calmly 
stopped the car, and told me if that was 
my choice, very well—I could get out! 

“| didn’t. I slumped down in my seat, 
and neither of us spoke all the way home. 
His parting words were ‘I probably won't 
see you again!” 

Lucy didn’t hear from Frank again un- 
til four months had passed. Four miser- 
able months for both of them, as they af- 
terwards confessed to each other. Then, 
one day quite unexpectedly, Frank called 
Lucy’s dressing room at the theater, and 
asked to speak to her. Lucy went all 
warm inside, anxiously picked up the tele- 
phone, and in less than a half hour they 
were back together again! 

But in spite of their vows never to 
separate, the old quarrels arose again and 
again. Lucy was just on the threshold of 
what she thought was to be a wonderful 
break. The goal she had been striving 
for, stardom in grand opera, seemed just 
around the corner. 


RANK had his own worries, his busi- 
ness. He wanted a wife and a home. 
Not someone who would be chasing off on 
a tour at a moment's notice, not a wife 
who was subjected to rehearsals and late 
theater hours. If Frank Ross had _ said, 
“Lucy marry me and keep your career,” 
Lucy would have married him as fast as 
they could get a license and find a preacher. 
But Frank could not see it her way, and 
so the decision of marriage or a career 
rested entirely on Lucy’s slight shoulders. 
She attempted a compromise. “I'll 
marry you, Frank,’ was her promise, “if 
after the marriage you will give me just 
one more year in show business.” And 
Frank finally agreed. 

It was not to be. Lucy upset the kettle, 
whether purposely or not, just three 
weeks before the ceremony was to take 
place she accepted an offer to appear with 
the St. Louis Opera Company. This 
meant postponing the marriage, unless 
Frank would consent to follow her to St. 
Louis. 

It was an impossibility. His business 
nesessitated his staying in New York. 

“Well be married when I return, 
Frank.” She said when he put her on the 
train. 

“We will not!” Frank answered. “And 
you know it.” 

Their farewell was not a pleasant one. 
Lucy cried, and Frank raged. He begged 
her to get off the train, and marry him, 
but Lucy had a contract, a strong self 
will, and when the train moved slowly 
from the station towards the West, Lucy 
was aboard. Unhappy, but with her ca- 
reer still intact! : 

Upon her return, Lucy threw herself in- 
to her work still more vigorously. A new 
field had opened up for her, radio. She 
sang her heart out—auditions, rehearsals, 
broadcasts. Her popularity grew. One 


offer followed another. The chance to star 


in Lavender and Old Lace, Hammer- 
stein’s Music Hall, and The American 
Album of Familiar Music. 

Frank still remained a part of her life, 
the love they had for each other was too 
important to waste by more separations. 
He stuck to his guns, however, and re- 
fused to take any interest in Lucy’s suc- 
cess and popularity. He never attended 
any of her reahearsals or programs. 
Lucy’s professional life was something to 
tolerate rather than accept. 

Each new contract that Lucy signed 
meant less time to spend with Frank. 
If anyone has truly disliked show busi- 
ness and its partner, radio, that man was, 
and 1s, Franklin Ross. 

It has been nearly a year and a half 
since Lucy Monroe returned from St. 
Louis and started on the road to triumph 
in radio. In many ways, it has been a 
glorious year and a half. Frank and Lucy 
have been together as often as possible. 
Riding in the country, swimming, going 
to dances. Until three weeks ago, Frank- 
lin Ross, has not—since that dour night 
Lucy left for St. Louis—asked her to 
marry him. 

It is part of a promise that neither 
would, or will, reveal. But now, at the 
height of Lucy’s career, Frank has served 
his ultimatum! Either Lucy Monroe gives 
up her radio work, and marries Franklin 
Ross on some day during this summer— 
or else! 

Lucy’s decision will not be made im- 
pulsively. She will work out this prob- 
lem that faces her, career or marriage, in 
a strange and fascinating manner. 


She has rented a large summer home in 
Westchester, a town in upstate New York, 
not far from the place where she first met 
Frank. Upon the conclusion of her heavy 
spring radio work, she will spend almost 
her entire time in this home, alone with 
her mother. 


Te months after she has moved into 
her new quarters—and not until two 
months have passed—Frank will join her. 
He will ask a definite question, and he will 
receive a definite answer! 


Will Lucy Monroe marry Franklin 
Ross and retire from radio? | say no! I[ 
base my supposition upon three reasons. 
First, Lucy has confessed that her career 
is the most important thing in her life; 
second, much as she loves Franklin Ross, 
she is also sensible enough to know that 
if she gave up her radio work to marry 
him it would always be a point of con- 
tention between them; and last, Jimmy, 
who walks like a ghost in the background, 
and will marry Lucy career or no career! 

] may be wrong. Lucy's mother, a 
famed theatrical performer, quit the stage 
at the height of her career to marry the 
man she loved! And then, the two months 
separation may be more than Lucy can 
endure. But most important of all, Lucy 
has turned down Frank before—and a 
woman can always change her mind! 

Yes or no, it will be an interesting an- 
swer. 


Come with RADIO MIRROR to Hal Kemp's lovely English 
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-you short cuts for making your own home more attractive. 


In next month's “Learn Homemaking From the Stars" article. 
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@ Warcn Old Sol especially during the 
summer days, because he does things to 
your eyes—makes them look pale and 
squinty when you're in glaring light, play- 
ing on the beach or winning a golf eran 
That’s why, if you’re smart, you'll outwit 
him with KuriasH eye make-up and bring 
out the natural loveliness of your eyes. 
First, slip your eyelashes into Kurtasu. 
It’s a clever little instrument that curls 
your eyelashes in 30 seconds and requires 
no heat, cosmetics or practice. KURLASH is 
really a beauty necessity, for by curling 
your lashes your eyes look larger and reveal 
their full beauty. In the sunlight your curled 
lashes throw flattering, subtle shadows that 
make your eyes glamourous! Don’t be with- 
out Kurtasu. Buy one today, at your near- 
est department or drug store, for only $1. 


@ Lashtint, the perfumed liquid mas- 
cara, is ideal for swimming days be- 
cause it doesn’t crack, stiffen, weep 
or rub off. Apply it while the lashes 
are being curled, by touching the 
little glass rod to them as they are 
held in the rubber bows of your 
» KurvasH. In black, brown, green 
| and blue.... $1 


@ Shadette, the non-theatrical eye aN 


shadow, comes in 12 daytime and | \} 
evening colors, including gold y 
and silver shades that are grand Mi 
finishing touches, to be applied 
alone or over your preferred color. 
Try Shadette some romantic, 
moonlight night. ... 75c 


@ Try Twissors—the new tweezers 

with scissor-handles, curved to per- 

mit full vision. They’re marvelously 
efficient, and only 25c, 
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Write Jane HeEatH for advice about eye beauty. Give your 

coloring A PERNT Le plan. Address Dept. MG-8, 

The Kurlash Company, Rochester, N. Y. The Kurlash 
Company of Canada, at Toronto, 3. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


that sounds perfect. This star of Forever 
Young wants to leave in the fall for China. 
There, with the help of several wealthy 
sportsmen, he would have built a Ning-Po 
junk following exactly the best in Chinese 
boat architecture. Late in December they 
would set sail and—stopping off all along 


the route—make for Paris, France, arriv- | 


ing there in time for the World’s Fair, 
1937. If the itinerary 
hitches, the boat would land in New York 
in 1939, just before the proposed Fair 
there. 

Curtis, one of radio’s veteran star ac- 
tors, wrote me about the trip. Without 
mentioning whether Phillips Lord had in- 
spired him, he went on to add: 

“My plan is to have sending and _ re- 
celving sets installed aboard. Certainly 
the log of the trip will be fascinating to 
listeners who pick up the broadcast. There 
wouldn't be any rehearsed entertainment. 
If I can arrange my affairs, I'll be on 
board as radio officer and be in charge of 
broadcasts.” 

Wonder if he needs a cabin boy. 


Dick Powell Answers All 


Those Rumors 


(Continued from page 15) 


Then it became known that Dick must 
have an operation. Nothing anyone could 
say after that was any good. Either Dick 
was married, had been fired by Warner 


Brothers or his radio sponsor or both, or | 


his voice was gone forever. The story 
even went the rounds that he was feigning 
sickness in order to break his radio con- 
tract—because he was jealous of Louella 
Parsons! 

The news spread slowly in radio circles. 
Fans of Hollywood Hotel thought noth- 
ing of it at first. Frances Langford had 
taken a vacation a short time ago. Why 
shouldn't Dick, who'd been working hard 
all year as master of ceremonies? 

But Dick had to stay away too long. 
Vacations usually don’t extend over a 
month. Soon, those fans of Hollywood 
Hotel began to ask themselves the ques- 
tions that were being whispered in movie 
circles. 

Is he, for instance, actually married to 
Joan Blondell? 

Is he really jealous of Louella Parsons? 

Is Rudy Vallee going to replace him in 
movies? 

Has his voice suffered irreparable dam- 
age? 


S I write this story, Dick hasn't yet re- 
turned to his broadcasts. It has be- 
come increasingly imperative for those 
questions to be answered. No one but Dick 
himself can answer them with the authen- 
ticity that will put an end to them. By 
the time you read what he has said in 
answer, I’m sure his voice will be reach- 
ing you again over the CBS coast-to-coast 
network. Unfortunately, his singing once 
more every Friday night will not, in it- 
self, be answer to these questions. 
So I went to Dick, went to see him at 


his new home where he had barricaded | 


himself against the army of would-be in- 


terviewers that were calling, telegraphing, 


writing twenty-four hours a day. He an- 
swered each question. And in the answers 
you will find Dick revealed as nothing else 


developed no | 


that 
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What makes lips look kissable? Ardent color. 
And even more important...a smooth, silky 
texture that suggests youth, romance... 
Never use a lipstick that dries, parches, ages. 
Get protection, along with deliciously warm 
color, by using the new Coty “Sub-Deb” 

This wonder lipstick actually smooths and 
softens! It gives your lips a soft, moist lustre. 
A new ingredient, “Essence of Theobrom” 
makes this possible. 

Make the “Over-night”’ Experiment! 
Put ona tiny bit of Coty Lipstick before you 
go to bed. In the morning notice how soft 
your lips feel, how soft they look. 

Coty “Sub-Deb” comes in five indelible 
colors, 50c. Coty “Sub-Deb” Rouge, also 50c. 
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HALF way ood pasle 


Half way dental care is simply gam- 
bling with your teeth. Even in youth, 
soft spongy gums are the warning of 
disaster ahead—lostteeth, dental ruin. 

There is no excuse for taking this 
chance. You can use a tooth paste 
that whitens your teeth and Safe- 
guards Your Gums at the same time. 
Forhan’s was perfected by a famous 
dental surgeon for this Double pro- 
tection. 

Why quit half way in caring for 
your teeth when Forhan’s does both 
jobs at the price of 
The ORIGIN most ordinary tooth 
TOOTH p, AL pastes? Notice how 
po the & uk¥f4 much better Forhan’s 

Y the G makes your whole 
ed W335)" mouth feel right away. 
You’ll soon see its ben- 
efits, too—whiter teeth, 
firmer gums. Begin us-: 
ing Forhan’s today. 
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Washes Hair 
2to4 
Shades Lighter 


HAT girl with dull, brownish hair 

wouldn’t give a fortune to be the pos- 
sessor of gloriously radiant, golden hair? 
Any girl, of course. But now, thanks to 
Blondex, the unique shampoo-rinse, the 
drabbest, most faded hair can be made 
to gleam with gold for just a few cents. 
If you want golden hair, try Blondex to- 
day. One shampoo with Blondex will wash 
your hair 2 to 4 shades lighter. And safely, 
too, for Blondex is not a harsh bleach 
or dye. Start today with Blondex. Bring 
back the golden beauty of childhood. Be 
a true, alluring golden blonde. Get Blon- 
dex at any drug or department store. 


THE BLONDE HAIR 
SHAMPOO-RINSE 
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would reveal him. In them, too, lies a new 
picture of the future he visualizes for 
himself. 

“In answer to question one,’ Dick said, 
a smile hovering about his mouth, “it’s 
obviously a shot in the dark by the gOs- 
sipers. [I couldn't marry Joan because 
she’s not divorced yet. A full year must 
elapse in California before divorce is final 
and her year isn’t up. When it zs up, I 
only hope Joan'll have me! 

“For question two—that I’d_ rather 
break my radio contract than continue 
singing on the same program with Lou- 
ella Parsons—it’s too ridiculous to waste 
time answering. Miss Parsons and | have 
always worked together fine. | believe she 
would do anything in the world for me... 
she always has. She was one of the first 
to Rose and see me when | didn’t feel 
well. 

“Question three—I am_ starting work 
immediately on my newest picture, ‘Stage 
Struck. Though I might be unable to 
record songs for some time, I will go 
ahead with the scenes that don’t require 
music, and the sequences in which my 
songs appear will be taken later. 

“Since I was put ‘off-salary’ the mo- 
ment | finished my last picture, and since 
my salary doesn’t resume until I actually 
start work again, I decided that I might 
just as well make sure of my complete 
cure before rushing back. After all, the 
time | am off salary must be added to the 
end of my contract. Thus when I[ start 
work this time, I shall have a straight 
two years and ten months to go without 
options!” 


He stopped a moment to catch his 
breath before going on. He had been 
talking now for several minutes and not 
once could | detect any weariness or 
rasping in his voice. It was the same 
voice | had known ever since Dick had 
first come to Hollywood. 

“Question four—my voice might have 
been irreparably damaged, if I’d gone 
right back to work as soon as my opera- 
tion was over. But I realized how criti- 
cal my audiences would be, how they 
would be concentrating to see what differ- 
ence there really was in my voice. 

“That's why | have waited. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if | had guarded my voice 
when huskiness first appeared, I could 
have avoided all this trouble and expense. 
It was overwork that did it. I developed 
what 1s known as ‘singer's nodes.’ Every- 
one has suffered from this affliction. You 
may have noticed that after yelling at-a 
football game, a huskiness appears that 
makes it all but impossible for you to 
speak. Naturally, when this happens, you 
instinctively guard against the overuse of 
your voice and the ‘nodes’ disappear just 
as quickly as they came. 

“As it happened in my case, I noticed 
that my voice was tired two days before 
my latest picture was finished. If I had 
taken time out then, we'd have been late 
on our schedule. The studio asked me if 
I couldn't work those two days and finish 
on time. I did. The day we finished, I 
went to the radio station for my regular 
Hollywood Hotel broadcast. When | got 


there, | couldn't speak above a whisper. 


FROM THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
BOAKE CARTER BEST 


. . . comes a word picture of radio's most discussed news commenta- 
tor at work. Watch for the story by his announcer, Claude Haring— 
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“A throat specialist was rushed to the 
station and I was given temporary relief 
to allow me to go on with the show. The 
following morning, my voice had disap- 
peared entirely. I was scared to death! 
Six of the finest throat doctors in the 
West were called in to pass upon my case. 
They all agreed that overwork had made 
an operation necessary. They told me 
that the ‘nodes’ which had developed must 
be cut away. 

“When I asked them wha: a ‘node’ was, 
they explained it this way: A ‘node’ is a 
hard spot on the side of one of the vocal 
cords, similar to a corn on your toe. If 
you wear a tight shoe long enough the 
corn becomes hard and permanent; if the 
tight shoe is removed in time, it will go 
away. By the same token, if I hadn't 
sung when I| thought my voice was husky, 
I would have lost those ‘nodes.’ 

“1 had the operation. It was entirely 
successful. It was, however, a delicate and 
dangerous operation. If the knife had 
slipped a fraction of an inch, it might 
have been the end of my career. 

“So you can understand why I am 
going to return to Hollywood Hotel only 
when I am fully recovered and in perfect 
condition for work. It may be three 
weeks—it may be three months!” 

Then I asked Dick when he thought he 
would be ready to sing again. 

“As a matter of fact, | could go back 
tomorrow. I’m fully able to sing as well 
as I could before I left the air. But 
I’m also a student of psychology. Those 
audiences of the show have heard all the 
rumors that spread about my ailment. 
So I’ve made up my mind that I won't 
return until | can sing better than I’ve 
ever sung before! 

“That's my only protection against an- 
other whispering chorus that'll be only 
too anxious to say: ‘See! What did I tell 
you! There zs something wrong with his 
throat. It’s permanent, too! He'll never 
sing again as well as he once did’ 

“That's what I am going to avoid. 
How long it will take, I haven’t any idea. 
Some morning, I know I'll wake up with 
the feeling that I want to sing. When 
that day arrives—and not until then— 
V'll be back on the air. 


FEEL sure that won't be far from 

now. But if it is, | haven’t anything 
to lose. I just received a letter from the 
president of Campbell Soups telling me 
how anxious he is for my complete recoy- 
ery and telling me that they want me to 
stay away from the microphone until | 
am perfectly well. 

“They've been simply swell about the 
whole thing, anyway. They even demand- 
ed that I stay on salary during my entire 
illness—something I couldn’t accept. But 
I’ve already signed a contract with this 
company that runs until October, 1937, 
with options after that.” 

There’s Dick’s story. And I’m as sure 
as he is, even surer, that before you read 
this that day will arrive when Dick wakes 
up, feeling as though he must sing before 
any more time elapses. When he does 
come back, be as critical as you like about 
his voice. 

Dick won’t be worried. 
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Rich in NATURAL 
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Starved Glands— 
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Solid, “Stay-There" 
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or Trial is Free! 


Here's new hope and en- 
couragement for thousands of 
even naturally skinny, weak, 
worn out, bageard-looling men 
and women whose energy and 
strength have been sapped by 
overwork and worry, who are 
nervous, irritable, always half 
sick and ailing. Science says 
one of the principal causes of 
these rundown _ conditions _is 
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don’t work properly, 1 
food in the world can’t help 
you. It just isn’t turned into 
flesh. The result is, you stay 
skinny, pale, tired-out and 
rundown. 

The most important gland— 
the one which actually con- 
trols body weight and 
strength-building—needs a def- 
inite ration of iodine all the 
time—NATURAL ASSIMILABLE 
IODINE—not to be _ confused 
with chemical iodides which 
often prove toxic. Only when 
the system gets an adequate 
supply of iodine can you regu- 
late metabolism—the _ body’s 
process of converting digested 
food into firm flesh, pew 
strength and energy. 

To get NATURAL IODINE 
in convenient, concentrated 
and assimilable form, take 
Seedol Kelpamalt—now 
recognized as the world’s 
richest source of _ this 
precious substance. It 
contains 1,300 times more 
iodine than oysters, once 
considered the best source. 
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Honeymoon Meals 


(Continued from page 52) 


quarter hours. Remove ham to hot plat- 
ter and strain the liquid. Return ham 
and strained liquid to skillet, and add the 
mushroom, peas, sherry and a dash of 
paprika. Cook until the vegetables are 
done, about fifteen minutes, then thicken 
the liquid with the flour. While the vege- 
tables are cooking, broil the bacon until 
it Is very crisp, then drain it. As soon as 
the vegetables are done, place the ham on 
a platter and surround it with the vege- 
tables and thickened sauce. Crumble the 
crisp bacon and sprinkle over the top. 
“There's a salad of alligator pear, to- 
mato and tiny green onions that just 
seems to go with ham cooked this way,’ 
Grace said, “and we always serve them 
together. Cut the pear and tomato small 
and mix lightly with the green onions— 
there should be about a cup each of pear 
and tomato to half a cup of onions. Serve 
on crisp lettuce with a dressing made of 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice to three 
of olive oil, with salt and paprika to taste. 
This salad should be made at the last 
minute, otherwise the alligator pear will 
turn dark and the tomato get too juicy, 
but the ingredients should be chilled 
thoroughly before the salad is made. 
“Grace certainly has a way with ham,” 
Eddie murmured. “Remember the time 
you cooked it in black cherry juicer” 


HAT. was just my saving nature,” 

Grace smiled. “You see, I'd made a 
fruit compote of canned pears, green 
plums and black cherries and didn’t use 
the cherry juice, and I just couldn't bear 
to throw it away. So I just got a ham 
steak, put it in the same Dutch oven | 
use for the other ham dish, poured the 
cherry juice over it and let it cook 
slowly until the ham was tender.” 

“But what about the compoter” | asked. 

“That’s one of our favorite desserts,” 
Grace said. “It’s cool looking and is espe- 
cially good after a heavy meal. | use a 
round glass compote dish. The pears go 
in the center, then there is a ring of the 
green plums and last a ring of black 
cherries. Mix the pear and plum juice 
together and pour it over the fruit. | 
don’t use the cherry juice because it is so 
dark, it makes the dish less attractive.” 

If you live in the neighborhood, you 
are quite likely to be asked for one of 
those Sunday morning breakfasts for 
which Grace and Eddie are becoming 
famous. It’s usually bacon, scrambled eggs 
and toast—but they are so different. 

“We must tell you how we make toast,” 
Eddie said. “It’s our own invention, and 
are we proud of it. The bread must be 
about two inches thick. Brown it on one 
side in the oven, turn it and when it 
starts to brown on the other side make 
two diagonal cuts with a butcher knife 
across the unbrowned side, so deep that 
only the toasted side holds the slice to- 
gether. Then put on gobs of butter and 
put your toast back into the oven. While 
it finishes browning, the butter melts and 
goes all through the bread.” 

“While Eddie is being toastmaster,” 
Grace took up the story, “I'll fix the eggs 
and bacon. Put the bacon, on a shallow 
pan such as a biscuit pan or pie pan, into 
the oven as soon as it is lighted. While 
the oven is heating for the toast the 
bacon cooks slowly, and is much crisper 
than when it is fried on top of the stove. 
The eggs are beaten hard with cream— 
half a pint of cream to six eggs—and 
cooked in a double boiler.” 

“After that breakfast,’ Eddie sighed, 
“we just sit around and feel sorry that 
every day isn’t Sunday.” 


Mo GLAZO 


puts old-type 
nail polishes 
in the discard 


You’ve never seen a polish 
so lovely, so perfect to use 


Geer news for lovely hands! A 
new Glazo, so amazingly enhanced in 
beauty, so perfected in every manicuring 
virtue, that you must change your whole 


idea of what a fine nail polish should be. 


This new Glazo formula dries to a satiny 
surface that doesn’t chip or peel, that wears 
for several extra days. Here is a polish that 
disdains streaking, that flows on with per- 
fect ease and evenness. And so completely 
has evaporation been eliminated that the 
polish is usable to the last brushful. 


For the newest, smartest note in fingertip 
charm, ask for Glazo Suntan, Russet and 
Poppy Red. They’re exclusive “misty-red” 
colors, and the latest additions to Glazo’s 
wide range of authentic, fashion-approved 
shades. Glazo manicure preparations are 
now only 20 cents each. 


Th ope 


GLAZO 


20 CENTS 


(25 cents in Canada) 


He says:— 

“You’re Lovely Tonight” 
He thinks:— 

“Wish She’d ‘Fix up’ those 


GRAY STREAKS” 


A woman must be lazy indeed who neglects 
the simple perfected means now at her 
command for preserving unnoticed her 
youthful appearance. 


FARR’S FOR GRAY HAIR 


an inexpensive insurance against graying 
hair. Easy as a manicure in hygienic 
privacy of home; odorless, greaseless, will 
not rub off or interfere with curling, NO 
ARTIFICIAL LOOK, but soft, glossy, 
natural coloring. $1.35. Sold’everywhere. 


------ FREE SAMPLE ————— 1 
| BROOKLINE CHEMICAL CO. M.F. 4 | 
| 79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. | 
Send in plain wrapping. j 
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phy", particulars and requirements. 
pome American School of Photography 


Dept. 138-C 
3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Lk AND SWEET 


SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT 


@ Nothing destroys an agreeable impression 
so readily as signs of neglect about your per- 
son—underarm odors or stains and wrinkles. 
This kind of neglect is universally condemned 
because if is not only unpleasant, but inex- 
cusable—so easily remedied... Dew stops 
perspiration instantly—keeps the underarms 
dry and dainty—absolutely odorless. Dew 
does all this gently. You can apply it any 
time—just follow the simple directions. A 
small bottle gives months of protection. 
At any department, drug or chain store. 


Splendid opportunities. Prepare in 

" spare time. Easy plan. No previous 
‘experience needed, common _ school 

education sufficient. Send for free 

i booklet ‘Opportunities in Photogra- 
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Coast-to-Coast Highlights 


(Continued from page 9) 


He’s started writing continuity here... 
But will continue his Monday evening 
Sports Extra programs And Ted 
Stone, Intercitys WMCA announcer, 
joins WFIL here... New York: Listeners 
to Wayne King over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System from his new spot in the 
Waldorf are arguing whether or not he 
will set Manhattanites to waltzing as he 
did so many Chicagoans ... They say 
New York’s too fast for dreamy music... 


Oklahoma City: Residents here are find- 
ing themselves fortunate in no longer 
needing tickets of admission to WKY’s 
new studios, as modern, if not as great in 
number, as those in Radio City, which 
positively cannot be crashed without 
proper pasteboards The transfer 
from the old to the new studios took less 
than half a day, with not a moment of 
broadcast time lost. 


Detroit: Latest staff announcer addition 
at WJR is Gordon Castle, formerly with 
WGR, Buffalo ... Des Moines: WHO's 
Barn Dance Frolic, which has moved back 
to the studios for the summer, will pre- 
sent each Saturday evening, winners of 
the contests in the State Theater in Al- 
gona... Other sectional contests through- 
out the state will be added . . . Boston: 
Another announcer shift is that of Henry 
Gladstone, formerly with WHDH, who 
has become affiliated with WNAC of the 
Yankee network ... Philadelphia: Be- 
hind-the-sceners are amused by the fact 
that Billy Lane, WIP singer, is really the 
son of the owner of a rival station, Doug- 
las Hibbs, Jr., of WTEL. 


THE RADIO ROAMER TELLS: 


The hardest assignment Annette Hast- 
ings, NBC San Francisco soprano, ever 
had, came while she was working for 
pictures. The singer, heard on the Wo- 
men’s Magazine of the Air and other pro- 
grams, was posed on the rail of a ship 
with a rather petulant young lion. The 
cameraman was slow, making the feline 
even more ill-natured. 

With a sudden sweep of his paw, he 
slammed her off the rail to the deck. 
Anyhow, she didn’t get wet. 


For those who can never remember 
names and such, there’s the story of John 
Nesbitt, of the Passing Parade on NBC’s 
Pacific Coast Network from San Fran- 
cisco. 

He learned the entire role. of Hamlet in 
three nights, saw an actor do all Shy- 
lock’s lines eight times and knew them by 
heart. Recently he didn’t discover until 
he was on the air that he’d lost a page of 
his continuity. Didn’t bother him a bit. 
He went right on from memory. 

But don’t let it get you down. He 
can’t remember names, dates or telephone 
numbers. 


One of the luckiest breaks came to Bob 
Griffin (on the air from Chicago as Joe 
Marlin in the Story of Mary Marlin). 
It's of the kind claimed for many stars, 
but anyone might get it. Bob was 
busy as a construction foreman in a Call- 
fornia radio producer's home, and being 
happy, started singing at his work in his 
best baritone. . 

The producer heard him, put him on 
KNX, and now Bob is what he 1s. 


Have you heard about the remarkable 
capabilities of Page Gilman, heard from 
San Francisco as Jack Barbour in One 
Man’s Family? If he should chance to 


leave radio, which this program’s followers 
might not like, he could be a glass blower, 
a photographer, a cartoonist, a model- 
maker, a sculptor, a radio technician, biol- 
ogist, chemist, sports announcer, swim- 
ming instructor or mechanic. 

He’s had actual experience at all these, 
and made money at many, a lot to pack 
into a life span of eighteen years. 


_Learn how to raise your child to be a 
singer by taking a leaf from the baby 
book of Hortense Love, Chicago operatic 
soprano of the Affiliated Broadcasting 
Company. Her mother, instead of lulla: 
bying her to sleep, played records of 
Caruso, Galli Curci, Scotti and all the rest 
as she went off into slumberland. 

Perhaps the family radio nowadays 
would do the trick—except that the 
younesters might turn out to be come- 
lans. 


_ Then there’s the “I'll never forget the 
time” story recounted by Art Wellington, 
the Mike of Mike and Herman heard 
from Chicago. The star of the Affiliated 
series once drove 150 miles to make a per- 
sonal appearance, found the town snow- 
bound, the theater packed with nobody so 
that his percentage brought him $1.90, 
and had to spend $2.00 getting himself 
out of a drift on the way home. 

Net profit: Minus ten cents. Net nui- 
sance: Unmentionable. 


Pity Barton Yarborough, the Clifford of 
One Man’s Family, who darn well wants 
to know what a “Gran Quivera’” is. In 
San Francisco he just received a hand- 
somely colored document on which was in- 
scribed: 

“Barton Yarborough is a qualified mem- 
ber of that distinguished group of former 
citizens and native sons and daughters of 
the Lone Star State who have achieved 
distinction in the field of radio and mo- 
tion pictures, He is hereby commissioned 
as a Fellow of the Gran Quivera in reward 
for his outstanding assistance and loyalty 
to Texas.” 

If no one can tell Barton, he'll have to 
go to Texas to find out, which wouldn't 
be too awful because he wants to see the 
Texas Centennial. 


“Doctor” Sherman of Carefree Carnival, 
also in San Francisco, promised his four 
year old daughter he would bring her a 
record of her favorite ditty, “Ta-Ra-Ra- 
Boom-De-Ay.” He searched high and low 
and wound up with the realization that 
no records had been made of the tune in 
years and that none was available. 

Not in the least discouraged, Doc wrote 
a script which called for the inclusion of 
the song, telephoned a local recording 
company, went on the air with the script 
and, shortly afterward, triumphantly bore 
home from the transcribing offices, the 
record containing the little girl’s adored 
ong. 
& . Oklahoma City has an irate woman 
citizen who was annoyed by the tempo- 
rary cessation of a WKY broadcast dur- 
ing a severe electrical storm. 

“What's wrong? We liked that program 
you were giving. Why don’t you stay on 
the aire” 4 : 

Patient explanations were made about 
temporary cutting off of power and that 
the station would be back on the air in 
a few minutes. f 

“Well, why don’t you get on the air and 
tell us about it instead of making us call?” 
she snapped and slammed the receiver 
down. 


_ 30¢ AND 60c PKGS. ALL DRUG STORES 
Slightly Higher in Canada 


taining an analgesic (acetyl salicylate). You 
drink it and it gives prompt, pleasant relief 
for Headaches, Sour Stomach, Distress after 


It makes a sparkling alkalizing solution con- 
Meals, Colds end otherminor Aches and Pains. 


N.B.C. Ne 


Satur 


Money y W5 Card: 
3 ig0sse Christies. $5 a = 


with newest Christmas Cards. 
"__sender embosses own signature in 
raised gold. New — Easily done! Sell Assort- 
ment of 21 Christmas folders with ‘‘Emboss-O"’ for 
Sample 


bonus. 8 other Assortments, 50c up. Write! 
Offer 


only $1. You make 100% profit. Extra cash 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, 802 Adams St., Elmira, N.Y. FRE 


<— 


lan, all details are given you free. Write 
y for idea book fulllof eng sete telling all 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 34-K, Adrian, Mich. 


RADIO 
ALL AROUND THE TOWNS 


New York City: Benny Rubin, now ring- 
master on the MBS National Amateur 
Night, is working on a new amateur idea 


MIRROR 


.. . Having played in pictures with 
Marion Davies, he’s trying to find embryo 
actresses who have voice, delivery and 


face most resembling those of the screen | 
| actress 


Chicago: Roy Shields is 


| claimed as the only major orchestra leader 


| who 


conducts with his left hand ; 
Music’s right, though Detroit: lf 
WW)J’s new transmitter ever goes off the 
air because of lightning, it will shock en- 
gineers no end... Its transmitter tower 
has been provided with a lightning ar- 
rester designed by them to protect build- 
ings within a radius of half a mile... . 
Chicago: Across the Breakfast Table, 
Affiliated Broadcasting Company's new 
sketch of the struggles of a young mar- 
ried couple, has been on WCLO, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, one of the ABC network’s 
new stations, for two years... The origi- 
nators, Margaret Heckle and Neal Keehn, 
are now carrying on from the Chicago 
studios. 


Learn Homemaking from 
the Stars 


(Continued from page 45) 


economy results in unwise restriction in 
choice. 

Mrs. Guest gave me an invaluable set 
of questions that every home maker 
should ask herself when purchasing a 
lamp. Cut them out and take them with 
you on your next excursion of the kind. 
Here they are: For what room is the 


lamp? Should the lamp be elaborate or 
simple? Is a strong light for_a_ large 
area or a softer glow needed? Upon 


what size of table is the lamp to stand? 
Should it be slender or of rounded form? 
Of what character are the furnishings 
with which it is to go? What is to be its 
background or particular situation and of 
what color or combination of colors 
should or might it be? Should its tone 
be light or dark? Do you need some- 
thing striking or restrained; colorful or 
quiet? 

After answering these questions, bear in 
mind always that dark stuffs, beads, 
fringes, and hanging crystals re-absorb 
light and ought never be used where 
strong light is needed. 

Have you ever tried the fascinating pas- 
time of putting together a lamp, in the 
event that you can’t find exactly what 
you want in a store? Perhaps an inter- 
esting bowl, a glass bottle, a copper Jug, 
an old oil lamp, or a lovely porcelain vase 
could be utilized for the purpose. These 
are easily electrified and a suitable shade 
can always be found. 

Common-sense practicality—that’s the 
Guests. Their home might be a mansion, 
or a tiny cottage. But always there would 
be the same note. And, with the eternal 
feminine touch, Mrs. Guest while on the 
subject of lighting, added one last pearl 
of wisdom. 

“Personally, I think the most beautiful 
light in the world is firelight or candle- 
light,” she told me. “I use both when- 
ever possible.” 

And then that feminine clincher. 

“They do flatter one, dont they?” 


What are your own particular home- 
making problems? Write Miss Geri, care 
of RADIO MIRROR, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, for help. Please 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
for your reply. 


| 


Thought she was safe 
but her mouth wash failed! 


Why depend on mouth washes 
that merely mask mouth odors 


Romance is a delicate thing. Why take chances 
on mouth washes that merely hide mouth 
odors for a matter of minutes—then fail 
you! Zonite is the only well known Personal 
antiseptic that actually destroys even onion 
odor—killing it FOR GOOD! 

Zonite TASTES like the real antiseptic 
it is. But its taste and odor vanish in a few 
minutes, leaving the mouth delightfully re- 
freshed. Get a bottle today and prove these 
remarkable results yourself. Harmless to tis- 
sues. See directions. At all U. S. and Cana- 
dian druggists. 


THE TASTE TELLS YOU 
ZONITE GETS REAL RESULTS 


ZONITE IS 5 TIMES MORE GERMICIDAL, BY TEST, 
THAN ANY OTHER NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC! 


Faster Healing for Cuts -Bruises -Burns 
NO PAIN:NO BURN: NO STAIN 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 


NEW OQa/ckK Relief For 


ITCHINGSA 


HY writhe and squirm help- 
lessly under itching torture? 
Millions have found in Hydrosal a 
veritable blessing for reliefof 
rashes, eczema, athlete’s 
foot, pimples, poison ivy. 
Itching stops almost in- 
stantly. Smarting and burn- 
ing disappears. Angry red- 
ness soon vanishes. Success- 
fully used by doctors and 
hospitals. Vitally different 
fromcommonsalves, lotions. 
Approved by Good House- 
keeping. Get Hydrosal from 
your druggist now! Liquid 
or Ointment, 30c, 60c. 


er man's 
hair has 


charm and poise that commands admiration from 


The modern girl satisfies by pleasing 
; eye. The woman with lovely, radian 
everyone. Every day more girls are ie izing how 


| unnecessary it is to have dull lifeless'hair. 
| & 


LOVELINESS BEGINS WITH ae 
mi 


ling, attractive hair is yours in tw 
will follow the advice of millions of wapien who 


AIR. Spark- 
inutes if you | 


have found that Golden Glint preserves and in- 
tensifies the natural, vital beguty of your hair. | 
Golden Glin especially pre pared for home use, 
quickly and innocently Gives ie all shades of blond 
er darker haimthe necessa y lustre of tiny golden 
tints or reddish tones. If. 
much like rouge, when” 


freshening effect is 


Iden Glint is not per- 


aintily applied, and is 
barely perceptible.  (Gé | 
manent and is easily femoved with an ordinary 


shampoo.) 


ff you wish to uh charm and loveliness, go | 
| to your nearest drug or department store foday, | 
| order either the ae E containing two 
rinses, or the SHAMPOO PACKAGE containing 
| one rinse and fo shampoo, The price 4s 
| small, the effeg 


For a EN du Rinsé Package address 


priceless. ~< 


GOLDEN GLINT €O., Inc., 633 16th Ave. S. 
A. Offer expires October fst. 


AMAIING/ SILK HOSE 


GUARANTEED TO Gaz: 


Amazing Guarantee Replaces Fine Silk 
Stockings Free. From ¢ months 


100 styles, colors for men, 
women, children, all Gu 
Samples_ fur- 
nished. Send Men, women, 
postal quick. enormous earnings. 


Full or spare time. 


Write, give hose size. 
Your OwnHose WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. 
Free of Extra Gost 8-H Midway, Greenfield, Ohio 


RELIEF FROM 


DERMOIL 


Dermoil is being used by 
thousands of men and women 
throughout the country to 
secure relief from the effects of 
this ugly, stubborn, embarrassing scaly skin disease 
which often causes humiliation and mental agony. 
Apply Dermoil externally. Does not stain clothing. Watch 


the scales go, the red patches gradually disappear and 
enjoy the thrill of a clear skin again. 

J. F. ‘‘Suffered for nine years. Had spots on my scalp, 
forehead, arms, legs and fingernails, Nothing I ever used 
before has worked like Dermoil. You could not see the 
places where the scales were’. H. S. ‘“‘I have suffered 


from psoriasis for eleven years. My condition now since 
using Dermoil seems almost impossible to believe. Prior 
to that time a cup to a cup and a half full of scales formed 
every day’. M. N. K. “I am rolling up my sleeves for 
the first time in fifteen years as my arms are entirely 
cleared up’’. 

Dermoil is backed with a positive guarantee to give 
chronic psoriasis sufferers definite benefit in two weeks 
time or money is refunded. Your word is final. Prove it 
yourself. Send 25c for generous trial bottle to make our 
convincing ‘‘One Spot Test’’. Booklet and proof of results 
FREE. Don't Delay. Write today. No obligation. 


LAKE LABORATORIES 


Box 6, Northwestern Station, Dept. M-11, Detroit, Michigan 
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Wait Before You Commit Suicide! 


(Continued from page 31) 


doing that very thing with your wife and 
you facing starvation. 

“Because of ill health | lost out on my 
WPA job and because of a lot of red tape 
I have not yet been able to get back on 
relief. Meanwhile, wife and me haven't 
averaged half a meal a day. Do you know 
what the tortures of starvation are? God, 
it’s awful. Wife and | love each other and 
don’t want to be separated. So rather 
than starve slowly, it looks like the only 
thing to do 1s to use the gas before our 
two bits run out in the meter and not be 
parted even in death. 

“T have heard you say to others, who 
wrote you saying they were going to bump 
themselves off, to just hold on and you’d 
get to them. If you mean this, the one 
thing we need is something to eat and 
unless we get it quick there’s just no use 
living. You are our last resort and if 
nothing happens by writing, something 
will happen sure at this end. ; 


D 


Mr. 

That letter was hurried to the Voice of 
Experience at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing and he dispatched an investigator at 
once with directions to take the old couple 
to a restaurant immediately. 


BU the old couple had waited only 
long enough to be sure the letter had 
arrived at its destination. They had prob- 
ably worked over it together during the 
evening two days before, breathing a 
prayer as they watched it drop into the 
mail box. 

And the next morning, when they 
awakened and there was no _ breakfast, 
they must have told each other, confi- 
dently, “It’s almost there now.’ At noon, 
when there was no lunch, they must have 


| said, “It must be there now.” And in the 


evening, when there was no supper, and 
no knock on the door—well, they knew 
it had gotten there by then, so they used 
the rest of the quarter in the gas meter. 

The superintendent found them. He 
smelled the gas and battered down the 
door. They were on the floor in each 
other’s arms. There’d been quite a lot of 
gas left in the quarter, too. The superin- 
tendent couldn’t stay in the room long. 

You see, the Voice of Experience has to 
have time. The stacks of. letters before 
the readers are like decks of cards. Un- 
marked cards, so that only the fates know 
where the ace has fallen in the shuffle. 

And like the turning of a card was that 
letter the Voice of Experience received 
last fall. 

One Friday afternoon, late, one of the 
clerks was carrying a basket piled high 
with letters from the opening room to the 
reading department. A capricious breeze 
whisked one of the letters away. 

It must have been the fates at that, for 
one of the under-secretaries picked this 
letter from the floor just before entering 
the Voice of Experience’s office. He laid 
it on the desk, together with two letters 
he had just finished transcribing. 

The Voice of Experience glanced at it, 
and fleeting sentences caught his eye. He 
read: 

“Please excuse this writing as I have 
lost my right arm. This is the first time 
I am writing a letter with my left hand 
and it is oh so difficult. My father died 
two years ago, my husband a year later. 
My precious mother is now lying dead in 
Kings County morgue. She died Friday. 
I have been given ten days to get the 
money needed to bury her outside of Pot- 
ters Field. I have one sister in Kings 
Park Hospital, one brother in jail, and 
another brother drinking every cent he 


can get his hands on. { am also crippled 
and can find no work. The landlord has 
given me four days to pay up or get out. 
| have no money and no place to go. | 
have had 41 operations on my stomach, 
legs, breast. I can give a true life story. 
For God’s sake do something for me. ; 
RS. —— ——” 

The Voice of Experience handed the 
letter to an investigator who was sitting 
in his office. “Look at that,” he said. 

The investigator looked. “I’ll drop over 
there tomorrow,” he said. “It’s almost 
five now.” 

“T’ve never asked you to work at night,” 
said the Voice of Experience, “but maybe 
you'd better run out tonight.” 

“Sure. It’s kind of tough around there. 
Maybe I’d better have someone along.” 

The two men arrived at the Brooklyn 
address given in the letter about an hour 
later. It was a dingy tenement, dark and 
unlighted. It seemed to breathe suffering 
and discontent. 

As they pushed their way into the 
gloomy hall, they heard low moans of 
terror coming from a room at their left. 
They threw themselves at the door and 
it burst open on a scene neither can forget. 

In the corner, watching with horror- 
stricken eyes as an unshaven giant pre- 
pared to drive a knife into the back of a 
rookie policeman he held pinned against 
the wall, lay a one-armed woman whose 
clothes had been virtually ripped from 
her body. 

One of the investigators dove for the 
man’s upraised arm, breaking it at the 
elbow as you would snap a rotten branch. 
Within an hour, the drink-crazed man was 
screaming his hate for his sister from a 
cell and the rookie cop was being told 
he should never investigate a disturbance 
without drawing his pistol. Within a day, 
the woman had made arrangements to 
move to a job in New England where 
her brother would never again find her. 


ye the Voice of Experience can help 
you—but you must give him the time. 
He can’t when impatience defeats him be- 
fore he has started. 

One girl is alive today because she did 
wait for the Voice to come to her aid. 
Although she moved slowly toward death, 
she refrained from taking the final step. 
She is the writer of the letter which is 
reproduced on page 31. 

Perhaps you remember when the Voice 
of Experience read this girl’s pitiful letter 
on the air, begging her to stop taking the 
small doses of poison she was swallowing 
each day. And perhaps you were listen- 
ing again, when he read another letter 
from her a few days later, in which she 
said his broadcast had given her new hope, 
new courage to face the world with her 
unborn, fatherless child. She had been 
taking arsenic, she wrote, but now she had 
stopped and had taken an antidote. She 
was on the way to recovery. 

As I sat in his office the other day talk- 
ing of this, a letter was brought to him. 
He read it, then handed it to me. It was 
long, well-written. It was from the niece 
of an internationally famous man. She 
had written that, unless some solution 
could be found for her problem, she was 
going to take her life. 

As I read, the Voice of Experience 
worked. By the time | had finished, he 
had already arranged to talk to her. — 

She hasn’t committed suicide—nor will 
she. Her problem is solved. But it never 
would have been, and there would have 
been a nasty story spread across the front 
pages of the world, had she not waited. 


FLXPERIENCED Mothers know 
that summer teething must not 
be trifled with—that summer upsets 
due to teething may seriously inter- 
fere with Baby’s progress. 

Relieve your Baby’s teething pains 
thissummer by rubbing on Dr. Hand’s 
Teething Lotion. It is the actual pre- 
scription of a famous Baby specialist, 
contains no narcotics, and has been 
used and recommended by millions 
of Mothers. Your druggist has it. 


“I found Dr. Hand’s such relief 
to my Baby that I never needed to 
worry on the hottest summer day”. 

—Mrs. Wm. H. Kempf, Williamsport, Pa. 


DR.HAND’S 


Teething Lotion 


REDUCE—You Can EASILY 


In this book, ‘‘How to Reduce Weight,’’ Bernarr 
Maefadden gives you the complete regimen for 
weight reduction including full dietary instruction, 
food classifications and reduction 
exercises. By all means send for it today. Price 
50c postpaid. 

MACFADDEN BOOK CO., Inc. A 
Desk RM8 1926 Broadway New York City 


actual menus, 


Relieve 
PainIn9 


Rheumatis 


Minutes 


To relieve the torturing pain of Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia or Lumbago in 9 minutes, get the Doctor’s 
Prescription NURITO. Absolutely safe. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—and must relieve 
your pain in nine minutes or money back at Drug- 
gist’s. Don’t suffer. Use guaranteed NURITO today. 


R e Sin O Quiets the 


maddening itch, 
Effective in 


soothes irritated 
SRBORn Ca fer skin. Aids healing 


yet mild enough J chi 
for tenderest skin t hg 


Sample free. Resinol, Dept.5K, Balto. Md. 


FLUSH OUT 
15 MILES OF 
KIDNEY TUBES 


Medical authorities agree that your kidneys 
contain 15 Miles of tiny tubes or filters which 
help to purify the blood and keep you healthy. 

If you have trouble with too frequent bladder 
passages with scanty amount causing burning 
and discomfort, the 15 Miles of kidney tubes 
may need flushing out. This danger signal may 
be the beginning of nagging backache, leg pains, 
_ loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, swell- 
ing, puffiness under the eyes and dizziness. 

If kidneys don’t empty 3 pints a day and 
so get rid of more than 3 pounds of waste, 
Poisonous matter may develop, causing serious 
trouble. Don’t wait. Ask your druggist for 
Doan’s Pills, used successfully by millions for 
over 40 years. They give happy relief and wil! 
help to fiush out the 15 Miles of kidney tubes. 
Get Doan’s Pills. 


RADIO MIRROR 


Rudy Tells: ''Why | Always | 


Have to Fight" 


(Continued from page 17) 


to play the entire number off key. Instead 


of singing the number, Rudy had to speak | 


it. In the dressing room a few minutes 
later, the enraged leader scooped up a 
handful of sheet music and with speed and 
control that would have done credit to 
Dizzy Dean slammed it at the hapless 
musician's head. 

“Lucky for him there wasn’t a baseball 
bat handy,” Rudy confided to me later 
with a savage growl. 

I made my own inquiries, however, and 
1 found out something Rudy wouldn't tell 
me himself. That particular pianist has 
been with him for years, like most of his 
men, through good times and lean. 

Making private inquiries, | found out 
others things, too. For instance, about the 
musician in Rudy’s band who contracted 
tuberculosis and for whom, together with 
his entire family, Rudy is providing and 
will continue to provide as long as the 
man lives. 

Then there was the reporter who once 
let his descriptive sense carry him too far 
in writing about Rudy’s matrimonial diffi- 
culties. That was another of the fights. 
Rudy nearly knocked him loose from his 
eyebrows. He could have had the man 
fired at the time, but he didn’t—and last 
year when Rudy was working in Holly- 
wood that same newspaper man bobbed 
up a scenarist on Rudy’s picture. Once 
more Rudy could have had him fired, not 
only from the set, but the studio and per- 
haps Hollywood as well, if he had been 
the sort who holds malice. But he was 
content to let bygones be bygones. 


| T all ties in. Rudy flares up and lets off 
steam violently, but he never nurses a 
grudge. He's intolerant and impatient of 
ev erything that savors of injustice or un- 
fairness, and with anyone who is mean or 
little or selfish. That is, he’s instinctively 
intolerant of such things. After he has 
had time to think, he’s “willing to ignore 
them, but when they first hit him, he has 
to lash out with his fists. 

“Even when I was a little kid,” he told 

“I was always getting into trouble be- 
cause I couldn't keep myself from mess- 
ing into other kids’ affairs. Many a black 
eye and bloody nose | got for my pains, 
too. That’s when my mother said I’d be 
in hot water all my life. Of course, there’s 
another side to it, too. I believe the same 
force has enabled me to achieve what | 
have. Without it I might have been a 
saxophonist working for some orchestra 
leader.” 

I recalled, at that, how Rudy’s indomi- 
table drive and tenacity had carried him 
over obstacle after obstacle which might 
have hopelessly licked a meeker man. 
There was a time, you know, when he was 
just plain Rudy Vallee, saxophone player. 
He had the misfortune to freeze his fin- 
gers. But he didn’t rail at his luck and 
sit idly by to wait for the fingers to heal. 
He became an orchestra leader. Then 
there was another time when he found 
himself, for the time being, stymied by 
fate. He couldn't play what they wanted 
—‘hot stuff.” Therefore he couldn't get 
a job in a band. He solved that difficulty 
by forming a band of his own. In his 
first theater appearance he found that his 
voice, then in the early stages of its de- 
velopment, couldn't fill the theater. So 
he grabbed a megaphone—and introduced 
the style that made him rich and famous. 

Those are the milestones in Rudy’s 
career. When he found himself blocked 
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FEMININE HYGIENE 
GREASELESS 


BUT IT IS TRUE @ Zonitors, snowy- 
white antiseptic, greaseless, are not only easier 
to use than ordinary preparations but are 
completely removable with water. For that rea- 
son alone thousands of women now prefer 
them to messy, greasy suppositories. Sooth- 
ing—harmless to tissue. Entirely ready for 
use, requiring no mixing or clumsy apparatus. 
Odorless—and ideal for deodorizing. You'll 
find them superior for this purpose, too! 


@ More and more women are ending the nuisance 
of greasy suppositories, thanks to the exclusive new 
greaseless Zonitors for modern feminine hygiene. 


There is positively nothing else like Zonitors for 
daintiness, easy application and easy removal, yet 
they maintain the long, effective antiseptic contact 
physicians recommend. 


Zonitors make use of the world famous Zonite 
antiseptic principle favored in medical circles 
because of its antiseptic power and freedom from 
“burn” danger to delicate tissues. 

Full instructions in package. All U.S. and Canadian 
druggists. Mail mm 
coupon for in- 
formative free 


booklet. 
Each in individ- 
val glass 


vial 


FOR 


(_ FEMININE HYGIENE 
Snowy White- Greaseless 
Zonitors, 3419 Chrysler Bldg., N. Y.C. Send, mm plain 


envelope, free booklet, A New Technique i in Feminine 
Hygiene. 
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Now ready! Sell latest sensation! Embossed & a 
silver metal foil ‘‘Jewel Case”’ with 21 ez- “9% 
clusive Christmas folders. Costs 50c, @ 
sells for $1. Other assortments, alsocom- 
plete line Personal Christmas Cards with name 
inscribed.Big earnings foryou. Freesampleoffer. 


ent , 
GRAY 
HAIR & 

Lack 10, 
‘le 


@ Quickly and safely you can tint those streaks of 
gray to lustrous shades of blonde, brown or black. 
BROWNATONE anda small brush does it. Used and 
approved for over twenty-four years. Guaranteed 
harmless. Active coloring agent is purely vegetable. 
Cannct affect waving of hair. Economical and lasting 
—will not wash out. Imparts rich, beautiful color 
with amazing speed. Easy to prove by applying a lit- 
tle of this famous tint to a lock of your own hair. 
BROWNATONE is only 50c—at all drug and toilet 
counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


ie, 


Baby Talk / 


“| DEMAND AN OLIVE OIL BABY POWDER!” 


OMFORT means a lot to your baby, Mother, 

and he’ll be a happier and cooler baby 
with Z.B.T. Baby Powder. For the olive oil 
content, unique with Z.B.T., makes it cling 
longer and resist moisture better. Gentle to 
tender, touchy skins, its superior “slip” 
prevents chafing in the creases. Free from 
zine in any form, Z.B.T. Baby Powder is 
approved by Good Housekeeping and your 
baby. Large 25c and 50c sizes. 


OIL BABY POWDER | 


CORNS ai 


wit CASTOR OIL 


Say goodbye to clumsy corn- -pads and risky razors, 
A new liquid called NOXACORN ends pain in 60 
seconds. Dries up corns—root and all. Contains 
pure castor oil, camphor and corn-aspirin. Abso- 
lutely safe. Winner of Good Housekeeping Seal. 
Easy directions on label. 35¢ bottle saves untold 
misery. Druggist returns money if NOXACORN 
fails to remove any corn or callus. 


PERFECT HOME DRY CLEANER 


—cuts cleaning bills in half. Remove 

those two or three spots with Mufti. 10¢,30¢ 

Dries instantly; no odor; no ring. 40¢,65¢ 
BOTTLES 


at sein 


AN WEEK 


Nancy E——’s story 
could have been yours 
Left with two littl 
children to support © 
. . not much money 
to depend upon... } 
unable to leave th 
children to work in 
shop or office—even 4 


if she could have been 
sure of getting a job! 
Yet, today Mrs. E— 
is making $30 a week 
as a C. S. N. gradu- 
ate and plans to es- 
tablish a rest home for convalescents! 
letters “‘C. S. N.”’ 
They stand for 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


This school for 35 years has been training men and 
women, at home and in their spare time. for the 
dignified, well-paid profession of nursing. The course 
is endorsed by physicians. Complete nurse’s equipment 
is included. Lessons clear and concise. Easy Tuition 
Payments. Be one of the hundreds of men and women 
earning $25 to $35 a week as trained practical nurses. 
High school education not required. Best of all, you 
can earn while learning! Mrs. A. B. R. earned three 
times the cost of the course while studying. Doctors 
say C. S. N. graduates make their best practical 
nurses. Send coupon today and learn how you can 
become self-supporting as a nurse, 


Those magic 
are responsible for her success. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 188, 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free booklet and 32 sample lesson pages. 


Name 


City 
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State ______Age 
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by an obstacle, he did not laboriously 
clamber around it. Nor did he sit down 
hopelessly and give up all as lost. He 
fought. Not always with his fists, either. 

In order to fight your way past ob- 
stacles, you have to be a fighter by in- 
stinct—and when you're a fighter by in- 
stinct, sometimes you just naturally use 
your fists without thinking first or count- 
Ing ten. 

Rudy claims he has had fewer fist fights 
than the average man. “The trouble is,” 
he complained, “that when I do get into 
a scrap the newspapers print everything 
about it, whereas most men can have their 


fights in peace and privacy. The funny 
thing about it is that I know nothing 
whatever about fighting. I never had a 
boxing lesson in my life, and | don’t even 
go to the big boxing matches. Maybe if | 
had learned something about boxing I 
wouldn’t have gotten that bla—’ He 
grinned. “Oh well. Next time—”’ 

And that there will be a next time, I 
have no doubt. But now that you under- 
stand the force behind Rudy, his weakness 
for settling arguments the quickest way 
he knows should recede to its rightful 
position, a very unimportant position, in 
your estimate of him. 


What Do You Want to Say? 


(Continued from page 10) 


of persons who can secure and hold the 
interest of a nationwide audience. 

I believe many of your readers also 
like this program. If they would join me 
in writing the sponsors, we might succeed 
in getting an evening fifteen-minutes for 
Vic and Sade. So please publish my 
appeal, won't your 

LauRA BINGHAM, 
Albany, New York. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
IT'S PAST ALL UNDERSTANDING 


I really do think that Easy Aces is 
swell radio fare. Indeed on the three 
evenings each week that they are on the 
Aube; II Pass up my perennial favorites, 
Amos ’n’ Andy to listen to Jane and 
Goodman Ace. 

However, | have a kick to make. Is 
Jane Ace trying to point a moral or 
adorn a tale to the effect that it pays 
to be dumb? You know she is supposed 
to be the personification of a very stupid 
young woman, unable to even carry on 
an intelligent conversation. Although her 
utter lack of brains leads her into all 
sorts of mix-ups, she emerges from each 
and every mishap well repaid for her 
boners. Her Christmas card venture net- 
ted her $500.00, her nit-wit newspaper 
story of the jewel robbery paid her $25.00 
and her accidental capture of the robbers 
rewarded her with $1,000.00. On the other 
hand, her brilliant, cultured girl - friend, 
Marge, slaves all day long in an office, 
sans husband or home of her own whereas 
stupid Jane knew enough to acquire a 
fine husband and home, plus all sorts of 
cash bonuses for her hits, strikes and 
errors! Oh hum! It’s all sort of past 
all understanding, isn’t it? But just leave 
it to Jane! 

Mrs. HELEN DILLON, 

Newark, N. J. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
THERE ARE ALL KINDS OF JOKES 


Without a doubt, radio is one of the 
most wonderful and helpful inventions 
yet, especially in the recent floods, when 
many lives and much property were saved 
through it. 

But for a long time, I’ve wanted to raise 
my voice against jokes pertaining to hos- 
pitals for the insane and their patients. 

Who knows the number of loving rela- 
tives and friends of these less fortunate 
who have been saddened by the source 
of their expectant gladness, or rather | 
should say by their “fountain of forget- 
ting?” 


“Mrs. H. E. Davis, Star Junction, Pa. 
$1.00 PRIZE 
WE WANT “POP EYE!” 


I’m just a little boy but I’m missing 
Pope Eye so much that I want him back 


again. Gee, but he is a real guy and fel- 
lows like me have a right to their favor- 
ite programs as well as the grownups. 
They like him too, so please bring him 
back. 

Donatp Assort, Washington, D. C. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
WHY THE SUDDEN CUT-OFF? 


I’ve got a brick to hurl and it’s for the 
sponsors of radio serial sketches who leave 
listeners holding the sack by suddenly and 
unexplainably discontinuing their pro- 
grams. 

This has happened several times, es- 
pecially when the radio serial has reached 
an absorbing point. This is akin to read- 
ing a good book and finding half of the 
pages missing. By the time the program 
1S resumed, | either by the same or a new 
sponsor, we're all at sea. 

If sponsors must do this, why can’t they 
inform us of the change via the local 
newspaper radio columns? Much good 
will would be saved. 

FRANK R. Moore, Detroit, Michigan. 


$1.00 PRIZE 
BETTER SUMMER SHOWS ARE NEEDED 


The seasonal changes in radio entertain- 
ment seem to have come very early this 
year, so that within a few weeks such stars 
as Grace Moore, Lawrence Tibbett, Helen 
Hayes, and Leslie Howard had faded from 
the airways with many of the finest com- 
mercial and sponsored programs soon to 
follow. In almost every instance the time 
vacated has been taken over by more 
comedians, swing music and hot vocaliz- 
ing. Now a certain amount of such radio 
fare is quite all right, but to many listen- 
ers the scales seem unfairly tipped in the 
wrong direction. If commercial hours do 
not supply it perhaps the networks will 
and so keep us close to our loudspeakers 
all summer. 

ANNE Howarp CuHurcuH, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


“Here are some preferences of a family 
of Americans many years away from 
God’s Country; News Commentator 
Lowell Thomas, Sunday at Seth Parker’ S, 
Major Bowes, Lulu Belle, Orphan Annie.” 
—B. E. Lone, Colombia, South America. 


“Personal nomination for the most 
grief-filled program on the air, Betty and 
Bob. The song ‘Gloomy Sunday’ is funny 
along side this program.’—EveRETTE E. 
GREENE, Bremerton, Wash. 

“The announcer for Silken Strings, the 
Real Silk hosiery program, Sunday night, 
March 22nd, said that ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
was the first opera whose music strength- 
ened, instead of weakened, the dramatic 
action. What about ‘Aida’ and other real 
operas? The person who writes the con- 


GOODYEAR, FIRE- 
STONE-GOODRICH, U.S. 
AND OTHER MAKES 


We will not be undersold. These low 
prices are unbeatable for Stand- 
ard Tires repaired by our Improved 
Method and skilled workmen, Our 20 
years’ experience assures complete 


28-4.75-19 


satisfaction. Buy now before prices ad- 
vance. For a limited time get a Genuine 
RAY-O-VAC Lantern absolutely free with | 
= Don't ae ioe today! U 
BALLOONS 


Size Tires Tubes 
5}6.00-20 $3.10 $1.65 
6.50-20 3.35 


With Every 
2 Tires ordered 
3-38 2-251 RAY-O-VAC 
HEAVY DUTY 
TRUCK TIRES 
Size Tires Tubes 


ioe 41.60 41 
40x8 S 5 Complete with bat- 


ALL OTHER |teries and newest 


6 reflector bulb. 
SIZES eady for instant 


DEALERS use. trong. steady 

light. Use: very- 
6.00-1 f WANTED w Heeler 
SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT on each tire ordered. 
($2.00 on each Truck Tire,) rey, balance C.O. D. Deduct 
5% if cash is sentin full with order. We may substi- 
tute brands if necessary, to ship promptly. ALL TUBES 
NEW—GUARANTEED. We agree to replace at half 
price any tire failing to give 9 months’ service. 
GLOBE TIRE &RUBBERCO. Dept. 3446 
3857-59 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


DRESS GOODS SAMPLES 
MAKE ¥5 $24'* WEEK] 4°94 5 


Lowest prices on finest quality DRESS 

GOODS can bring you up to $24 in a 2 

week, quickly, easily. Send today for FREE SAMPLES 
beautiful, newest Percales, Silks, Prints, Rayons, etc. No 
investment. No experience needed. Full or spare time. 
Not house to house. Startling plans and surprise offers give 
you home supply Dress Goods FREE of extra charge. Send 
postal today, giving color preference. 
Dept. 895 
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HOME DECORATORS Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAKE $50 TO $100 A WEEK 

Many of our successful students are now mak- 

ing big money. Our simple methods make it 

fun to learn Commercial Art, Cartooning and 
Designing at home, in spare time. New low 
tuition rate. Write for big free book ‘ART 

for Pleasure and Profit,’’ today. State age. 
STUDIO. 868, WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
{115—I5TH ST., N.W WASHINGTON, OD. 


7.4 (a COMPLETE 


WHY WAIT! 


ART 
c. 


) Send $1 bill NOW for your 
Ne complete PIANO-BY-EAR 
“BSS Course. No notes. Song 
J Writing. Jazz Harmony. 
Compact, easy to learn. 


Mail $1 with your name 
and address to Dept. M 


HOME UNIVERSITY PRESS 
P. 0. Box 545 Dallas, Texas 


Radio Mirror's Edition of... 
Ida Bailey Allen's 
NEW COOK BOOK 


1500 RECIPES 

As food editor of RADIO MIRROR, I am delighted to 
recommend to all our readers this 196-page volume by one 
of the world’s most famed food and cooking experts. Ida 
Bailey Allen’s new Service Cook Book contains just the 
information I know, from the thousands of letters to my 
department, RADIO MIRROR readers are looking for: How 
to Measure, Correct Temperatures for all types of cooking, 
Diet Hints, Correct Serving, Meal Planning, etc. 

If you want the special RADIO MIRROR Edition in board 
covers with new type convenient index, and flexible wire 
binding, send 25c in stamps or coin (wrap carefully) to: 


Mrs. Margaret Simpson 
RADIO MIRROR Magazine 


1926 Broadway New York City 
YOUR BOOK WILL ARRIVE PROMPTLY, POSTAGE PREPAID 
ee OME Rea OSEAGEERERAID 


QUICK RELIEF 
Or Money Back! 


IF FRANTIC with an itching, pimply 
skin, ugly red eruptions or rashes—due 
to external causes — don’t suffer another mo- 
ment. One application of comforting PETERSON’S 
OINTMENT quickly soothes—cools tender, irritated 
skin. Angry redness soon vanishes. Wonderful to 
soothe eczema, itching of feet or cracks between 
toes—brings seemingly unbelievable results. Itch- 
ing and smarting disappear. Millions benefited. 
Try it—you’ll be amazed. 35c a box, all druggists. 
Money backif not delighted. SAMPLE FREE from 
Peterson Ointment Co.,Buffalo, N.Y., Dept. JF-1. 


RADIO MIRROR 


tinuity for this program should, at least, 
dive for an encyclopedia!’—Louts Brown, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“It takes a big jolt to make some of us 
fully appreciate things. This last flood 
ought to make us all appreciate radio.”— 
Betty Marks, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Lionel Barrymore’s readings every 
Monday ought to usher in a new vogue 
on the air.’—MontcoMery MuLrorp, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


“Unless the Hammond pipeless organ 
overcomes its droning hum it will never 
even take second place to the pipe organ.” 
—WILLIAM Cow Les, Friendship, New York. 


“May | reproach those contest spon- 
sors who give us hapless contestants the 
winners name but neglect to read the 
prize slogan or letter. —Lewis Martin, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


“Bouquets of Orchids to the Radio 
Theater program. The world needs its 
great dramatic stars to interpret its sor- 
rows and disappointments, its heartaches 
and joys.’—Mrs. Marce MatneLLis, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


“Each Thursday night at nine, my 
father rushes to the radio to hear Show 
Boat. He sits back with his eyes closed 
and doesn’t say a word until the program 
is over. Ali this interest in Show Boat is 
because of the time he was sailing on the 
boats in the South. He seems just to live 
for this program.’—HaroL_p CrysTAL, 
Newark, N. J. 


“A good showman is to a radio pro- 
gram what Philip Sousa was to his band.” 
—ArtHuR C. Beam, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


“T don’t want any prizes, I only want 
to remind the public of the man who 
made the trombone laugh, the saxophone 
wail, the clarinet sob and who can sing 
as though he was singing just to you—I 
mean none other than the doctor of sun- 
shine, Ted Lewis. Please tell his fans that 
they can hear him every night over sta- 
tion WMAO at 10:30."—JENNiIE HEIL, 
Louisville, Ky. 


“My hat’s off to the March of Time 
and to Wrigley’s. Any program that can 
give so much in fifteen minutes deserves a 
medal.”—Mrs. Rose BERTELSON, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


“What I find intriguing about the radio 
is not so much one particular program, as 
certain appealing little characteristics of 
many programs—someone’s accent, or 
voice, or message.”’—ALicE H. SPENCER, 
Denver, Colo. 


“There are too many dance orchestras 
on the radio. Most of them play the same 
thing.’—GeorceE S. Muitticx, Norristown, 
Pa. 


“IT can’t see why composers compose 
sweet melodies to be chopped up by sing- 
ing trios and orchestras. There's nothing 
more disgusting than to hear a melody 
chopped up until you can’t tell what it is. 
Don't you think the original melody is 
best?’—Dattas T. Miter, Industrial 
City, Mo. 


CORRECTION 


In the July issue of RADIO MIRROR 
Thomes G. Sabin was 


referred to as 
Paul Sabin. Mr. Sabin is the director 
of radio of the Republican National 
Committee. 


'CLEAN YOUR SKIN 
AS DOCTORS DO 


@ Take a tip from your physician. Did you ever see 
a doctor use anything except a liquid, to clean the 
skin? Then why not follow his lead! Use a liquid 
yourself—use DRESKIN, Campana’s anti-alkali 
cleanser and freshener. Dreskin is your protection 
against blackheads and dry, ‘‘faded” skin—because 
this new-type cleanser NEUTRALIZES ALKALI, 
the skin-drying element that is present in practically 
all water and in solutions of soap and water. Dreskin 
does the kind of pore-deep cleansing that removes all 
trace of stale make-up and dried gland secretions— 
letting your skin breathe naturally, as it must do, to 
be healthy. Send today for FREE TRAVEL SIZE 
BOTTLE. Use the coupon. 


mo 4 
Dreskin 


by the makers of Campana’s Italian Balm 
MWOeREEORRUR ROU E ROE EO] 


CAMPANA SALES COMPANY 
178 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Ill. 


In Canada—Campana, McF-8 Caledonia Road, Toronto 


a 

s 
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@ Two sizes— Ienclose 3 cent stamp for = 
B® 50cand $1.00 postage. Please send me FREE the 8 
a TRAVEL SIZE bottle of DRESKIN. Fs 
a 
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THE NEW 


coLor your HAI 


Shampoo and color your hairat the sametime, FR ENC H 
any shade with SHAMPO-KOLOR. Can't fade; WAY 
colors roots, leaves hair soft, natural; permits 

perm. wave. Free Book. Monsieur Valligny, Dpt. 18-A, 254 W.31SL, N.Y. 


WAKE UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE= 
WITHOUT CALOMEL 


And You'll Jump out of Bed in 
the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


HE liver should pour out two pounds of 
liquid bile into your bowels daily. If this 
bile is not flowing freely, your food doesn’t 
digest. It just decays in the bowels. Gas bloats 
up your stomach. You get constipated. Your 
whole system is poisoned and you feel sour, 


sunk and the world looks punk. 


A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the 
cause. It takes those good, old Carter's Little 
Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel ‘up and up”. 
Harmless, gentle, yet amazing in making bile 
flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little Liver Pills 
by name. Stubbornly refuse anything else. 
25c at all drug stores. © 1935. c. M. co 
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p meyour 
i. Murine relieves and 
relaxes tired, burn- 


“sing eyes. Cleanses 

| and soothes red- 

“dened, irritated 

"eyes. Easy to 

use. For adults 

-or infants. Use 
Murine daily. 


team In 12Weeks—Learn by Doing— 

Many earn while learning. Free employment 

service after graduation. You don’t need ad- 

BOO and my. @nPAY TUITION IN -EASY PAY 
MENTS-AFTER GRADUATION’’ PLAN 

H.C.Lewis, Pres., COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

§00 South Paulina Street, Dept. C6-GE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Make + 


Sell $1 Christmas Card Assortments 
Take orders full or spare time. You make —@ 
100% profit and Cash Bonus. 21 charming 
designs, gorgeous papers. Other assortments re- 
tail 50c up—Religious, Etchings, Gift Wrappings, 
Everyday Cards. Write for FREE SAMPLE Offer! fe 
ARTISTIC CARD CO., 401 Way St.,Elmira,N.Vo (hii 


»- LIGHTEN YOUR HAIR 
WITH 


Careful fastidious women avoid the use of 

peroxide because peroxide makes hair brittle. 

Lechler's Instantaneous Hair Lightener 

i requires NO peroxide. Used as a paste it can- 
not streak. Eliminates ‘'straw’’ look. Beneficial to perma- 
nent waves and bleached hair. Lightens blonde hair 
grown dark. This is the only preparation that also lightens 
the scalp. No more dark roots. Used over 20 years by famous 
beauties, stage and screen stars and children. Harmless, Guar- 


anteed. Mailed complete with prety ioe epee en 
page booklet ‘The Art of Lightening Hair 
FREE Without Peroxide’ Free with your first rae 
ERWIN F. LECHLER, Hair Beauty Specialist 
565 W. 181st St., New York, N. Y. 


The Best GRAY HAIR 


Remedy is Made at Home 


You can now make at home a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following this simple recipe: To 
half pint of water add one ounce bay rum, a small box 
of Batbo Compound and one-fourth ounce of glycerine. 
Any druggist can put this up or you can mix it yourself 
at very little cost. Apply to the hair twice a week 
until the desired shade is obtained. 

Barbo imparts color to streaked, faded 
or gray hair, makes it soft and glossy and 
takes years off your looks. 
It will not color scalp, 
is not sticky or greasy 
and does not rub off. 


REMOVES 


FRECKLES 


WHILE YOU SLEEP « 


Whether you havea few freck- 
les or many, fade them out 
quickly and gently while you 
sleep. Get a jar of Nadinola ye 

Freckle Cream today and apply at bedtime. Day by 
day skin becomes clearer, fresher. Usually freckles 
disappear in 5 to 10 days. So do other blemishes. 
Nadinola Freckle Cream is guaranteed by a famous 
laboratory with 36 years’ experience in this type of 
skin treatment. Only 60c at drug and toilet counters; 
10c size at Ten Cent Stores. e Or send a dime for tria] 
package to NADINOLA, Box 144, Paris, Tenn. 


NADINOLA frcchZ Cream 
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RADIO MIRROR 
The Unseen Threat 


That Menaces Your Radio Stars 


(Continued from page 46) 


to get the show together, and how the 
public can swallow anything as bad as 
it seems to you by that time. Then, after 
a couple of years, the program starts, 
and when it’s over you take a deep breath 
and start worrying about the next one.’ 

I realized then that the dead air time 
is really a symbol for everything tough 
about putting on a radio program—and 
more, too. It’s like all the jitters and 
nerves and worries rolled up into one 
twenty-second package and heaved at the 
star’s head. In stage or movie work, the 
nerve strain is less, to begin with, be- 
cause there isn’t the necessity of delivering 
new material every week; and it’s spread 
out over more time. There isn’t anything 
corresponding to the dead air period in 
either stage or movie work. 

Let me tell you what radio’s hidden 
menace is doing to some of its stars. 
Benny Fields is an example. When’ he 
was a struggling night club and vaude- 


ville performer, before he had started 
the sudden rise which finally landed 
him in the co-starring spot — with 
Fanny Brice on the Ziegfeld Follies 
program, he appeared as a guest on 
one or two radio shows. With his 
whole future hanging on his success 


or failure, you'd have expected him to 
be worried and nervous. Not a bit of it. 
He took those few air engagements in his 
stride, philosophically. But now that suc- 
cess has come, he’s a different person. He 
can’t sit still when he talks to you; he’s 
up and pacing about the room, fiddling 
with objects on the table, sitting down 
and jumping up again. 


THER stars are driven to all sorts of 

expedients to keep themselves in run- 
ning order. Eddie Cantor and Graham Mc- 
Namee, for instance, both suffer from 
insomnia. Keyed up, either after or be- 
fore a broadcast, they find their minds 
plodding wearily round and round the 
same old post-mortems or anticipations, 
hours after they’ve gone to bed. Eddie 
has learned to have Frenchy, his valet- 
masseur, give him a nightly rub-down, and 
this relaxes him somewhat. Eddie also has 
a noise phobia. The many sounds of 
New York rasp against his nerves like a 
file. Until he found his new apartment on 
Central Park West, he was everlastingly 
changing his New York residence in the 
hope of finding a quiet place. 

Graham’s cure is to drive his own car 
for an hour or so before going to bed. 
But even that doesn’t always work, after 
a particularly taxing broadcast. 

Jack Benny says he never worries, but 
I wish you could have seen him this 
spring, when Harry Conn had a nervous 
breakdown and was forced to leave 
Jack’s program. Harry had written Jack’s 
material for years, and when he was leit 
to write his own shows, Jack fretted his 
head nearly off his shoulders. Jack also 
suffers frequently from nervous indiges- 
tion, as do Ed Wynn, Phillips Lord, and 
Howard Barlow. 

Watch George Burns at a party. He’s 
animation and joviality embodied—until, 
for a few minutes, the attention of the 
crowd is switched away from him. Then 
his face loses its sparkle, becomes ab- 
stracted and worried. Behind the change, 
if you know radio, you realize there is the 
spectre of next week’s program. 

Gracie Allen suffers less than George 
because she has found a way to escape a 
good deal of rehearsal time. A stand-in 
reads her lines at all rehearsals except the 
very last one. Naturally, if she weren't 
such an experienced comedienne, she 


couldn't do this. 

Another indication of the tension many 
stars live under is their lack of tran- 
quillity. Many have an almost morbid 
dislike of being alone, or of spending a 
quiet evening at home. They need life 
and animation about them, to keep them 
keyed up, and to keep their minds off 
themselves and the next broadcast. 

In themselves, these nervous troubles 
are serious enough, but their real import- 
ance 1s as warnings of what may come if 
the stars don’t take the proper steps to 
reduce them. 

There is no way, really, to avoid the 
dead air hazard. Network stations must 
have that pause for their local announce- 
ments, and the radio performers must be 
there in the studio, ready to jump into 
their act at the signal. But there are two 
ways to minimize its effect. 


Goosen and Jane Ace found one 
way. “We used to let it get us down,” 
Ace told me. “Jane more than me. We'd 
get ourselves tired out before every pro- 
gram, rehearsing. Then Jane developed a 
rash on her leg. Didn‘t know what caused 
it, and neither did the doctor. He told her 
it was her diet, and ordered her to write 
down everything she ate and bring him 
the list.” He grinned. “Jane had to change 
her whole menu, because she couldn't eat 
anything she couldn't spell—didn't like to 
admit to the doctor she couldn't spell 
camembert, for instance, so she had to 
change to cream cheese. It didn’t do any 
good, though, and I decided it must be 
plain nervousness. We talked it over, and 
made a resolution to cut out worrying 
about the show—simply do the best we 
could and absolutely ban post-mortems. 

“It worked. Just as soon as you stop 
worrying about how good you are, that 
dead air time becomes any old twenty 
seconds. Doesn't bother you at all. And 
while | guess maybe we'll never be as 
famous as some people in radio, were 
keeping our health.” 

Which is all very well, if you have the 
sort of mind that can stop worrying at 
will. Many stars haven't. Ihe same nerv- 
ous energy which has made them your 
favorites also makes it impossible for 
them to adopt Ace’s remedy. And they are 
the ones who must fit into their lives the 
second remedy | spoke of. 

At least two stars have already dis- 
covered this remedy for themselves. Frank 
Parker and Nino Martini both train like 
athletes, all year round. It isn’t easy to 
stick to the schedules they set themselves 
—devoting regular periods each day to 
exercise, refusing favorite foods, abstain- 
ing from cigarettes and liquor, going to 
bed every night at the same time, even 
if it means leaving a party just when 
things are getting most interesting. 

They will tell you, though, that it’s 
worth it. By keeping themselves in bound- 
ing physical condition at all times, they 
automatically reduce the strain on their 
nerves. Their personal and public tives 
are both the better for their self-disci- 
pline. 

The stars of Hollywood discovered long 
ago that a system of training like this 
was essential to their well-being. The New 
York climate isn’t as inviting as that of 
Hollywood, for purposes of exercise, but as 
Frank and Nino have proved, exercise 1s 
possible in it just the same. 

It’s a great business this radio—but 
just now it’s busy teaching its boys and 
girls a lesson. And a good deal depends on 
how well they learn 1t—their health, their 
happiness, and their work. 


Behind Closed Doors 


A ee PENNER let the cat—or rather 
the sheep—out of the bag just be- 
fore he sailed for Europe and a nice long 
vacation the first of June. He told this 
inquiring reporter what he intended to do 
about finding something to take the place 
of his duck when he starts his new half 
hour radio programs next fall. 

In its place, Joe is going to have a black 
sheep. You see, Joe's always been the 
black sheep of his own family—by his own 
admission. So he thinks it is fitting that 
the animal to replace the duck should be 
just that, a black sheep. As he put it, All 
my brothers and sisters and my father 
and mother are highbrows. Me, I’m not. 
I’m an ex-vaudevillian, a radio comic. 

So for thirty minutes every Sunday, 
starting late in September, you will be 
able to hear Joe in a brand new line of 
humor. As a double guarantee of this, he 
has hired Harry Conn to write his ma- 
terial. Harry has been writing for Jack 
Benny, since Jack first went on the air 
four years ago for Canada Dry. Now he’s 
going to try to help Joe become as funny 
as Jack’s been the past year. 

The broadcasts will take place in Holly- 
wood where Joe will be making pictures 
for RKO. He starts his first picture as 
soon as he arrives in September. The con- 
tract, Joe said, calls for three pictures a 
year. Just like Fred Astaire. 


pur LORD stirred up minor tempests 
in several widely separated spots be- 
fore he brought Lynn Allen to his Gang 
Busters microphone. Allen, you'll remem- 
ber, was the California drug clerk who 
eot lots of the credit for the capture of 
Thomas H. Robinson in connection with 
the Stoll kidnaping. 

Phil decided on a Tuesday that he 
wanted Allen on his Wednesday night 
program. He put in a long distance call 
to Allen’s home, but he wasn’t in and 
nobody knew when he'd be back. Nothing 
daunted, Phil asked local police to catch 
him and put him on a plane for New 
York. When the police finally located 
Allen he wouldn’t consent to get on a 
plane until his wife had okay’d the pro- 
ject—and by that time Mrs. Allen had 
left her home and couldn’t be found. Po- 
lice went on another search, found her, 
got her permission for hubby to fly, and 
tucked him into a plane—just in time for 
the broadcast. 


And after all that trouble, the stunt 
annoyed J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the 
G-man forces, who said Allen was getting 
credit for something he hadn’t had much 
to do with. His department had Robin- 
son spotted for days before the actual 
capture, he said, and would have got him 
anyway without Allen’s help. 


Or of the Radio Mirror operatives, 
hiding under a conference table the 
other day, pricked up his ears at some- 
thing he heard about Bob Burns, the Van 
Buren, Arkansas, boy who’s making good 
on Bing Crosby’s Kraft Music Hall. Seems 
that much more than a year ago Bing 
heard Bob, over a Pacific coast station, 
and was so impressed by his comedy tal- 
ents that he began heckling his sponsors 
to hire Bob for the Crosby program. He 
just went on heckling, and nothing hap- 
pened. But when Bing signed his present 
contract with a new sponsor, the first 
good news they gave him was that Bob 
would be on the show, too. It just goes to 
show how radio twists things around. If 
Bing had got his wish in the first place, 
he’d probably have to listen to Bob on 
Paul Whiteman’s program now. 
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Mail Coupon for. : 
NEW, FREE Catalog 


Beautiful New Stoves 


Mail coupon for the bigger, more colorful Kala- 
mazoo FREE Catalog—just out. Get FACTORY 
PRICES for New Coal and Wood Heaters, New 


Oil Heaters and Ranges, New Porcelain Enamel Coal and Wood 
Ranges, New Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges, New Gas 
Stoves, Furnaces. New color combinations, new features such as 
Copper Reservoirs, Non-Scorch Lids, Enameled Ovens. 


Cash or Easy Terms—18c a Day~— Year to Pay 
More Bargains than in 20 big stores—Cash or easy terms—Terms 


as little as 18c a day for stoves— Year to pay. 


30 Days Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
30 Days Trial in your home to prove Kalamazoo Quality — 
24-hour shipments— Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Over 1,000,000 Satisfied Users 


Kalamazoo has been in business more than % of a century. Over 
OS ee eee ae ee ee ee ee 


1,000,000 satisfied Kalamazoo custom- 


ers. Don’t select a new stove anywhere | KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., MFRS. 
469 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE CATALOG. — 
I] Check articles in which you are interested. 


J Coaland Wood Ranges] GasRangesO) Combi- 
nation Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges L] 
Wood Heaters 0 


until you see the new Kalamazoo 
charts that tell you how to judge jj 
stove quality. FREE with Catalog. 
Mail coupon now. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, 
Manufacturers | 
469 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Youngstown, q Furnaces 1 
Ohio; Reading, Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


{Old Leg Trouble 


Heals at Home While Working 
Viscose Method heals many old leg sores 
caused by leg congestion, varicose veins, 
swollen legs and injuries or no cost for 
TRIAL. Describe trouble and get FREE 
BOOK. Dr. R. Clason Viscose Co., 
140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BUNIONS ass 


The amazing action of Pedodyne is truly marvelous, and a 
boon to those whose bunions cause constant foot trouble and 
atorturing bulge tothe shoes. It stops pain almost instantly 
and with the inflammation and swelling reduced so quickly 
you will be able to wear smaller, neater shoes with ease and 
comfort. Prove it by actual test on your own bunion, Just 
write and say, “‘I Want To Try Pedodyne.’’ No obligation. 


Pedodyne Co., 180 N. Wacker Dr., Dept. T-2122, Chicago, Ill. 


don't WORRY 


Why put up with years ABOUT 
of needless discom- 
fort and worry? Try a 
Brooks Automatic Air 
Cushion. This marvel- 
ous appliance permits 
the opening to close, 
yet holds reducible 
rupture securely, comfortably—day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle or 
parts to chafe or gouge. Patented in U.S. and 13 for- 
eign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A 
PENNY’S RISK. You’ll be delighted. Free Book on 


Rupture and convincing facts mailed postpaid in 
plain envelope. Address 


Brooks Company, 182€ State St., Marshall, Mich. 


FACTORY 


PRICES 


200 Styles} 
and Sizes // 
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Coal and 


QilHeaters 0 Oil Ranges O 


Correct it with PATRICIAN 
TINTBEST. Leaves hair soft, 
lustrous and natural looking. 


Easy to use, no experience re- 
quired. Unaffected by washing 


or permanent waving. Send for 

HAIR 9 FREE sample. State color of hair. 
PATRICIAN LABORATORIES, LTD., 

B Dept. WG, 17 East 48th St., New York 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 
My 


Size8x10inches Pi 
or smaller if desired. yy 
Same price for full length 
or bust form, groups, land- 

scapes, pet animals, etc., 

or enlargements of any 

part of group picture, Safe é 
return oe original photo Yi, | 


guarant Gy 
SEND NO MONEY 22221 photo 
. Lit. or snapshot |777 

(any size) and within a week you will receive |} 
your beautiful life-like enlargement, guaran- 
Reed pears Pay postman die plus postage— |” A jj 

r sen. ic with order and we pa: tage. 17 124s 
Big 16x20-inch enlargement sent C. 0. D. 186 -=— ~ 
plus postage or send 80c and we pay postage. Take advantage of 

is amazing offer now. Send your photos today. Specify size wanted. 

STANDARD ART STUDIOS 

104 S. Jefferson St. Dept. 1546-K CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


NS ee 7) 
y* Once you’ve used the MU-COL 
I~ @- Sunburn treatment you'll never 
= COL #& be satisfied with any other. Its 

hA u-cO ws cooling, soothing relief is quick, 


— and due to its healing quali- 


oD 


Li = . . . = 
— ties will prevent blistering if 

=. Sf FOR >> applied promptly. MU-COL is 
Ss <a hygienic powder recommended 
Y N NY we by physicians. It has many uses 
Ce B @. —tor all mucous surfaces, as a 
144 n,s\*’ | general mouthwash to banish fetid 
1*\ breath, for nose and throat, for the 

scalp, for feminine hygiene. Directions in the ame, 
package. In powder form, quickly soluble it 
is handy for traveling. At all drug stores 
and counters. Trial size, making 3 ats. 
MU-COL Solution only 10c with coupon 
below. 


THE MU-COL CO., Dept. 86-E. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Send MU-COL sample and Free Booklet. I enclose 
10c for packing and mailing. 
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TWO GREAT TRUE STORY RADIO PROGRAMS EACH WEEK! 
RED NETWORK. 
SPONSORED BY TRUE STORY EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT. 


RADIO MIRROR 


house. I paid none of the bills. I had no part 

in choosing the furniture or buying the food. My 
father-in-law paid for everything without a murmur. 
My wife and her mother said they did not like my 
taste. The new shirts in my bureau Evelyn bought 
and paid for. In short, I was being kept, just like 
any cheap gigolo, because I had been able to arouse 
and keep a woman’s love.” 

Eric Murray had sold himself to get a medical edu- 
cation, and now he was paying back his debt—with 
his own self-respect. That was bad enough. But now 
there was Mary, and real love! And Mary’s expected 
baby. 

How could such a situation work out? The strange 
and fascinating story of the amazing manner in which 
Murray’s bargain wife met this crisis in her marriage 
is revealed in full in the new July TruE Story Maga- 
zine. It’s a story as human as life itself. Get your 
copy at the nearest news stand and read every word 
of it. Today! 


| FELT more like a guest than a master in my 


WLW, CINCINNATI; 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE 


FRED STONE'S OWN STORY—I TRIED 
TO LIVE MY CHILDREN’S LIVES—THE 
WOMAN I CAN’T FORGET—THE MAN 
WHO SET ME FREE—HEARTBREAK IN 
SING SING—I LOVED A MILLIONAIRE— 
HER LOVE WAS MY REDEMPTION—I 
MARRIED A PICK-UP—TEN KINDS OF 
DEVIL—STRANGER THAN FICTION— 
HOME PROBLEMS FORUM—ANOTHER 
ADVENTURE OF BILLY AND BETTY— 
TRUE STORY HOMEMAKER. 


ON THE SCREEN 


If you are one of the great number of 
readers who have wanted to see TRUE SToRY 
brought to the screen, you will be delighted 
to know that arrangements have been com- 


pleted with Columbia Pictures to make your 


wish come true! Production on the initial re- 
lease will get under way in the near future and 
it will not be long until you can enjoy your 
favorite magazine on the screen of your fa- 
vorite theater. Watch for further announce- 
ments as this thrilling new feature develops. 


TUNE IN THE TRUE STORY COURT OF HUMAN RELATIONS EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT, NBC 
SEE YOUR LOCAL PAPER FOR NEAREST STATION AND EXACT TIME. ALSO THE FAMOUS RADIO COURT OF GOOD WILL IS NOW 
WMCA, NEW YORK; WOR, NEWARK, AND OTHER POWERFUL 


LOCAL RADIO GOLUMNS GIVE HOUR AND NEAREST STATION. HEAR AND ENJOY BOTH OF THESE STIRRING PROGRAMS, 


True Story 


JULY ISSUE NOW AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


Did Gray Hair 


Rob Them of $95 aWeek? 


Now Comb Away Gray ThisEasy Way 

RAY hair is risky. It screams:“You 

are getting old!’”’ To end gray hair 
handicaps all you now have to do is 
comb it once a day for several days with 
a few drops of Kolor-Bak sprinkled on 
your comb, and afterwards regularly once 
or twice a week to keep your hair look- 
ing nice, Kolor-Bak is a solution for ar- 
tificially coloring gray hair that imparts 
color and charm and abolishes gray hair 
worries. Grayness disappears within a 
week or two and users report the change 
is so gradual and so perfect that their 
friends forget they ever had a gray hair 
and no one knew they did a thing to it, 


Make This Trial Test 


Will you test Kolor-Bak without risk- 
ing a single cent? Then, go to your drug 
or department store today and get a 
bottle of Kolor-Bak. Test it under our 
guarantee that it must make you look 
10 years younger and far more attrac- 
tive or we will pay back your money. 
a * FREE Buy a bottle of KOLOR-BAK I 

today and send top flap of car- § 
A ton to United Remedies, Dept. 448, il 
§ 544 So. Wells Street, ‘Chicago—and J 
§ receive FREE AND POSTPAID a 60c 


™ box of KUBAK Shampoo. 
SQUCITY-EASILy- QUICKLY-AT HOME 
gS PRACTICAL SHOP METHODS—REAL EQUIPMENT 
Train Rorload full time and yer time jobs right in your 


Sis arm whilelearniy ife-time employment service 
to eraduates. WiiTE TO AY for Free Book and full details, 


LECTRIC INSTITUTE 
5840 Addison wirece Dept. 36H Chicago, Illinois 


No JOKE To BE DEAF 


—Every deaf person knows that— 

Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick after 

eats ace for erent -five years, with his Arti- 
cial Ear 


aS aranteed or money. back. 

rite for TRUE ‘ORY. 

Also booklet on Deafness. Artificial Har Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 

719 Hofmann Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


and Make up to $12 ina Day! 


Let me send you this fine all-wool tailored suit 
FREE OF COST. Just follow my easy plan and 
show the suit to your friends. Make up to $12 
in a day easily. No experience—no canvassing 
necessary. 


Send for Samples FREE of COST 


OWey: H. J. Collin, Progress Tailoring Co., 
Dept. H-349, 500 S. Throop St., Chicago, III. 


ropScratching 


BS AEE VE Itching of Insect Bites 


Even the most stubborn itching of insect bites, 
athlete’s foot. hives, scales, eczema, and many other 
skin afflictions quickly yields to cooling, antisep- 
tic, liquid D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils 
soothe the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stain- 
less—dries fast. Stops the most intense’ itching in- 
stantly. A 35c trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it— 
or money back. Ask for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION, 


GOVT. JOBS 


Nal ial Ld } Na Ui vt mst! 


( ) Village Carrier ( )POSTMASTER 
SALA RY } P. O. Laborer ¢ } Elevator Conductor 
TO START )R.F.D. Cates Auditor 
) Special Agent ) Stenographer 
) Customs Inspector U.S. Border Patrol 


) ity eae PENIS Telephone Opr. 
- O. Cle Watchman 


)P 
) Stock Cierl k Meat Inspector 


) peee: Investigator ) Secret Service Opr. 
) Typist ( ) File Clerk 


INSTRUCTION SERVICE, Dept.315-A, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me FREE particulars “How, to Qualify for 
Government Positions’’ marked “X"’, Salaries, loca- 
tions, opportunities, etc. ALL SENT FREE. 


Age Ran Se iktetysneeeeeees ee eee eens 
I8+050 
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Acting in One Man's Family 
Has Changed Their Lives 


(Continued from page 33) 


motherhood and she owes it to One Man’s 
Family. 

Bernice had been married for some 
time. Her husband was a hard working 
young attorney. They were a modern 
young couple, and as so many modern 
young couples do, they had decided that 
two careers in one family made enough of 
a handicap to a happy marriage, without 
further endangering it by having children. 
They had worked out the pattern of their 
lives quite nicely, like a geometric design, 
and they had convinced themselves that 
theirs was the ideal way to get along. 


That is, they did until, a while back in 
the script, Bernice’s role—as Hazel Bar- 
bour—took a sudden turn. Hazel had a 
baby. After it was born, she learned what 
pleasure it brought. And speaking those 
lines—much like Kathleen speaking her 
lines—Bernice began to see for the first 
time what motherhood actually meant. 


Slowly, hardly conscious of what was 
happening, the desire grew within her to 
have a child of her own. She hesitated, 
finally took the whole subject up with her 
husband. They have a child now, a lusty, 
red-cheeked baby. Bernice blushed when 
I asked her about the baby, but her hus- 
band smiled and nodded his head. 

“Playing the role of Hazel was a lucky 
thing for Bernice. And for me,” he added, 
taking his wife’s hand. 


i you had met Page Gilman when he 
first took up the role of Jack Barbour 
and then had met him again the day | 
did, you would never have recognized 
him. Page has changed much more than 
does the ordinary kid growing up through 
adolescence. 

Page joined One Man’s Family as a 
thirteen-year-old boy who was an only 
child. His outlook, of necessity, was nar- 
row, his attitude self centered, his ability 
to give and take considerably less than 
that of others his own age. It was natu- 
ral, and it couldn't be helped under the 
circumstances. For thirteen years he had 
been the only object of his parents’ atten- 
tion. 

He had a hard time, at first, adjusting 
himself to being just a small part of a 
big program. The others, nice to him the 
first week or two, considerate and hetpful, 
soon took him for granted and paid little 
heed to him. For the first time in his 
life, Page discovered that he could re- 
main in the room with other people and 
be ignored. 

In a much shorter time than you would 
believe, Page gained a brand new out- 
look on life. This needed contact with a 
large family, even though only a radio 
family, showed him how necessary it is to 
give as well as take. It broadened his out- 
look on life, taught him to think of others 
as well as himself. Now, at eighteen, he’s 
generous, helpful, always ready to help 
out others in the cast. And his parents, 
always very fond of him, are now very 
proud of him as well. They give One 
Man’s Family the credit it deserves. 

And so to the laurels this program has 
already won as one of the greatest in- 
fluences for good in our time, must be 
added another wreath for its profound 
effect on the actors who go to make it up. 

On the list of famous families of his- 
tory, the Barretts, the Brontes and others, 
another will soon take its place—the Bar- 
bours of radio fame. May the example of 
its gentle teachings continue to enrich 
our lives for many years to come. 


NO HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASSING 


If you need money and are ambitious, try this 
new kind of special work. Just show the 
latest line of adorable fall dresses to friends, 
neighbors. Styles are stunning, values are ¢ 
amazing! You can work from home—full or 
spare time. New plan makes house-to-house 
canvassing unnecessary. 


YOU INVEST NO MONEY 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


You invest no money. Everything you need ts 
supplied Free You don't need experience. 
Women love to see and buy new dresses. You 
show them latest Paris styles at surprising sav- 
ings because Fashion Frocks are never sold in 
stores but ony direct from the largest dress- 
making PIans n the world. You just take the 
orders. We ship and collect—all you do is show 
the styles and mail us the orders. 


Gorgeous. New line Read,) 


100 pashan FALL 
DRESSE 
eee 


Here is a thrilling, 
dignified way to 
make up to $23 
weekly. In addition, 
you can get all your 
own dresses to wear 
and show, without 
penny of cost. 


Rush Name and Address for This 


Marvelous Free Opportunity 


There is no obligation of any kind to 
learn all about this amazing, new, 
dignified way to earn money and get 
your own dresses free of charge. 
Write at once for details and give 
your dress size. 


FASHION FROCKS, INC. 
Dept. JJ-200 Cincinnati, Ohio 


th 
SWIMPROOF—Never Runs or Fades 
Indelible Darkener for Eyelashes and Brows. (Ideal 
Darkener for Mustaches.) One application lasts 4 lo 5 
weeks. $1 at Drug, Dept. Stores. Send 25c for Trial Size. 


a Queer Wa 
to Leain Mugic/ 


O teacher—no monotonous exercises or con- 
fusing details. Just a simple, easy, home- 
study method. Takes only a few minutes— 
averages only a few cents—a day. No “grind” 
or hard work. Every step is clear as crystal— 
simple as A-B-C throughout. You'll be surprised 
at your own rapid progress. From 
the start you are learning real 
tunes. _ by note. Quickly learn to 
play “‘jazz’’ or classical selections 
—tight at home in your spare time. 
Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 
Don’t be a wallflower. Send for 
Free Booklet and Free Demonstra- 
tion Lesson. These explain our 
wonderful home study metliod fully |Mandolin Guitar 
and show you how easily and |Banjo Accordion 
quickly you can learn to play at Trumpet 
little expense. Mention your fa- Harmony and 
vorite instrument. Instruments Composition 
supplied when needed, cash or |Voice and Speech 
credit. ae NOW Culture 
U. S. SCHOOL ue MUSIC Drums and Traps 
3068D Brieuiee Bidg., New York City 
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ARLON VALLE 


See description 
of hat below* 


yo Wake-up by 


MAYBELLINE 


*Quills are smart—write it down! Marion Vallé, 
who delights all America with her brilliant hat 
creations, pierces this adorable coral pink felt 
crown with a striking jade green quill. Says 
Miss Vallé: “‘It is smart for both summer and 
fall, for dress, suit, and coat styles, and it has 
an off-the-face brim which does not cast a 
shadow over the eyes—this is very important, 
for it allows the all-important eyes full power 
to display their magnetic charm.”’ 


Marion Valle” 


MODERN ye /Rake-Uup Is AS NECESSARY 
To Chawn as THE smartest Hat 


Every woman’s chance for romance depends principally on 
charm. The eyes can express this vital quality more than any 
other feature. Popular women know this rule by heart. Charm 
is within the reach of every woman and girl instantly, easily, 
surely—with the famous Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids! 

Don’t take our word for it—prove it for yourself. Go to your 
favorite toilet goods counter today and purchase Maybelline 
Mascara in the solid form or the New cream form. See how 
easily you can apply it. Instantly your lashes look twice as 
long. Notice how smoothly and evenly it darkens your lashes— 
how daringly beautiful it makes them! Best of all, they will 
appear naturally dark and luxuriant. 

Scientists show there is no more waterproof mascara than 
Maybelline. Tearproof. Absolutely harmless. No stinging. Not 
lumpy or beady on the lashes—keeps them soft and silky. 

Ten million modern, fastidious women have proved Maybelline EYELASH 
Eye Beauty Aids to be the finest that money can buy. The TONIC CREAM 
Solid form Maybelline Mascara is obtainable at drug and de- 
partment stores, in a beautiful red and gold metal vanity— 
only 75c complete with specially designed brush. Refills 35c. 

Generous 10c introductory sizes of Maybelline Solid and 
Cream form Mascaras, (including brush), Eyebrow Pencil, Eye 
Shadow, Eyelash Tonic Cream, and special Eyebrow Brush 
may be had at all leading 10c stores. Try them TODAY! You 
will be more than delighted—you will want to tell all your 
friends about this breath-taking easy way to lovely charm! 


MNarletine A 


“ THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING EYE BEAUTY AIDS 
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EYEBROW 
PENCIL 


Beginning The Fascinating 
Behind-the-Scenes Story 


of Boake Carter 
(Continued from page 25) 


nearly brusque manner of a reporter—the 
manner that public officials may not like, 
but which they invariably respect. Now, 
as Philco’s $50,000 a year star salesman, 
he writes his letters without dictating 
them to his feminine secretary. He usually 
begins them, “My dear Jones, ” ends them 
very sincerely,” signs them, “Boake Car- 
ter,” though he was baptized Harold. His 
stationery has WCAU at the top, with 

“From the office of Boake Carter’ in 
small type, lower down at the left. 

It is by this same half friendly, half 
brusque manner that he is able now to 
number among his acquaintances most of 
the important men in public life. 

If a provoking story breaks in the morn- 
ing papers he is likely to reach for the 
phone and call Washington for unofficial 
but very enlightening gossip. Old news- 
paper cronies give him their off-the-record 
views on occasion. 

The mornings, which have been gen- 
erally credited with being spent in labor- 
ious toiling at the typewriter, actually 
see him in action at the phone, receiving 
visitors anywhere between ten and twelve, 
or on the train to New York, to sit for a 
new portrait a national periodical has re- 
quested, or conferring with various officials 
at the Madison Avenue offices of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 


NCE he forms his views, he wastes no 

time putting them down on paper. He 
writes his scripts comparatively easily, 
but always fears finishing them. One of 
his greatest bugaboos is trying to find a 
punch line, something new and bright with 
which to finish off a broadcast. Often he 
paces up and down the office, rolling paper 
up and throwing it away. In desperation 
he Il often call in a friend. 

“Give me a punch ending,” he pleads. 
If the friend does come through, Carter 
with a gasp of relief will pound it out, 
rush from the room and into the broad- 
cast studio. Friends have been hurt in 
the past because he had absentmindedly 
forgotten the next day that the line he 
was given wasn’t his own. 

Nor did reporters at Flemington like 
his manner of making their acquaintance. 
He has developed a defensive habit of im- 
pressing strangers with the importance of 
his job, the shortness of time he can spend 
with them, the doubt he has that any time 
he does spend will be worthwhile. Once, 
however, he has established these facts, his 
manner becomes easy, almost ingratiating. 
Before the trial at Flemington was over, 
everyone who had contact with him had 
learned to like him. 

Reporters had their revenge one day at 
the trial. It had been snowing heavily all 
the night before and drifts had piled deep 
on the roads and walks. When Carter 
walked into the courtroom that morning, 
he was wearing as protection against the 
weather a fur cap that came down over 
his ears, covering most of his face and 
neck, an ankle length sheep-lined coat on 
which he nearly tripped at every step; and 
—to complete the costume—a pair of hip 
boots. Every day, rain or shine, from 
then to the end of the trial, he was greeted 
with friendly jeers and references to the 
cap or boots or coat. 

Carter has no hatred of crowds of 
celebrity seekers. He was a reporter too 
long for that. He was part of too many 
crowds himself seeking information from 


Mercolized Wax 


@ Any sapien can be made clearer, smoother, 
younger with Mercolized Wax. This single cream 
is a complete beauty treatment. 

Mercolized Wax absorbs the discolored blem- 
ished outer skin in tiny, invisible particles. Brings 
out the young, beautiful skin hidden beneath. 

Just pat Mercolized Wax on your skin every 
night like cold cream. It beautifies while you sleep. 
Mercolized Wax brings out your hidden beauty. 
USE Saxolite Astringent —a refreshing, stimu- 

lating skin tonic. Smooths out wrinkles and age 
lines. Refines coarse pores, eliminates oiliness. Dis- 
solve Saxolite in one-half pint witch hazel. 
RY Phelactine—the ‘‘different’’ depilatory. 
Removes superfluous hair quickly and gently. 
Simple to use. Odorless. 


At drug and department stores everywhere. 


cravrniair 


If you are dissatisfied with your hair inquire into unique 
French method KNOGRAY. Any shade from one bottle. 
Notarestorer. Colors roots perfectly.Can’t fade. etae eee 
Wave. ENTIRELY DIFFERENT from anything you have 
known. Free Book. Madame Turmel, Dept.17-E,256 W. 31st St, N. Y.C. 


ae a Hotel Hostess 


Enjoy Your Work! Good positions 
in hotels for women as Hostess, 
Housekeeper, Manager, etc. Train 
at home, in leisure time. One Lewis 
student writes: ‘‘Business Manager 
and Hostess in Fraternity House. 
Have attractive suite in addition to salary, thanks 
to Lewis Training.’’ Write for Free Book. 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Sta. ML-8901. Washington, D.C 


100% improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
not with sing? lessons—but by EN 


sound and seta correct 
yore 
rite for 
4 can now aiel the voice you want. 
sent to anyone under 17 unless signed by parent. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio C791 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


COMING! 


TRUE STORY 
PICTURES 


True Story is coming to the 
screen. Columbia Pictures have ar- 
ranged to distribute a series of pictures 


based on the thrillingly dramatic true 
stories that have made TRUE Story 
Magazine beloved of millions of 


people. By the time you read this 
notice production should be in full 
swing. 


If you would like to see re-enacted 
before your eyes the stories that have 
pleased you and touched you and 
moved you so deeply when you read 
|| them in True Story Magazine or 
heard them on the air, by all means 
ask the manager of your favorite 
|} motion picture theatre when he ex- 

pects to run 


COLUMBIA PICTURES 


Based on true stories from 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 


RADIO MIRROR 


famous men who had come to Philadel- 
phia. But autograph hunters annoy him. 

The last night of the trial, the control 
engineer of the broadcasts, at Carter's re- 
quest, locked him in his room, pocketed 
the key, and walked away. Fans, milling 
about the hotel, sought in vain more than 
two hours for the commentator. Be- 
fore that night crowds had been in the 
habit of gathering in the lobby of the 
hotel, trampling each other to see the 
broadcasts. 

Although it was at Flemington that he 
perfected his habit of reading from a typed 
over and pencilled in script that he had 
just finished, it was as a broadcaster while 
working on the News that he first learned 
to do it. 

The city editor of the paper had picked 
Carter to go on the air every day over a 
local Philadelphia station with the latest 
news bulletins. Seated in the morgue— 
the tiny, dusty room in which were filed 
pictures and stories from old issues— 
Carter would read, as fast as his tongue 
could pronounce words, the latest dis- 
patches as the copy boys tore them off the 
news service wires and handed them to 
him. There was no time for any cor- 
rection of grammatical mistakes. He soon 
found that he had a flair for beginning a 
sentence wrong, then starting over without 
pausing for breath. It is that uninten- 
tional trick in his present broadcasts that 
lends a superb air of authenticity and 
trueness to his editorializing. 


OT even his debut on a coast-to-coast 

network of stations changed his man- 
ner of reading sentences wrong. His own 
scripts are seldom corrected. No one but 
his secretary sees them before the broad- 
casts. They are filed away after the fifteen 
minute program reaches an end without 
any one else clapping eyes on them. 

Since he gained a sponsor his scripts 
have become more and more outspoken. 
It is fittingly paradoxical in the paradoxi- 
cal fairyland of broadcasting that he can 
say more, take more people for sleigh 
rides, accuse more public officials of negli- 
gence now that he has commercial backing, 
than he ever could have if he were a sus- 
taining feature supported solely by the 
network system. 

Partly to escape from the pressure of 
business, partly to avoid letter writers 
who try to see him in person, partly to 
have more adequate opportunity to 
pursue his hobby of portrait painting, he 
lives in a suburb of Philadelphia, some 
miles from the roar of the city. There, 
with the wife he first met in the office of 
the News and their two children, he re- 
tires in seclusion after each broadcast. 

Weekends he spends yachting on Chesa- 
peake Bay, where, as he says, “Nobody on 
this green earth can get at me.” Then 
he contradicts that very statement by ad- 
mitting that he tunes his yacht’s radio in 
on every news broadcast during his 
weekly two-day vacation. 

There are few stars of radio who are 
less willing than he to reminisce about 
their early days. He doesn’t think the past 
is particularly interesting. 

“It doesn’t mean much,” he says. “It 
isn’t what a man has done that’s impor- 
tant—it’s what he is, how he works, and 
what he hopes to do in the future.” 

In the radio studios of WCAU Carter 
demands perfection in small things that 
ordinarily only opera prima donnas w ould 
bother with. He has many pet supersti- 
tions about broadcasting—and it pays 
those who work with him to take those 
superstitions as seriously as he does him- 
self. They would be laughable if they 
weren't so much a part of those remain- 
ing sides of his character that are yet to 
be revealed. 

They belong to the picture of Boake 


End Vi 


DIAPER DRUDGERY 


For 3a day! 
Babypads, used inside cloth - e 


diaper, flushed away when 
soiled, protect bothdiaperand 
baby. 250 for $1; 50 for 25c at 
Dept. and Drug stores. For 
FREE supply, write DENNISON’S, 
Dept. BV-145, Framingham, Mass. 
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YOU EARNO 


@ OF COURSE, 
you love your family! But love in itself 
is not enough. Other things are vital 
and one of them is— MONEY! The saf- 
est way to earn more money is to make 
yourself worth more money. And the 
best way to make yourself worth more 
money is by securing more training, by 
improving your talents. You can do 
this through spare-time study of an 
International Correspondence Schools 
Course. Every day you wait may cost 
you—and your family—money. Mail 
the coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 2288-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, ‘Who Wins and Why,” and full particulara 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O Architect O Marine Engineer 
O Architectural Draftsman OD Bridge Engineer 
O Building Estimating O Bridge Foreman 
O Contractor and Builder OD Building Foreman 
O Structural Draftsman DO Diesel Engines 
O Structural Engineer D Aviation Engines 
0 Electrical Engineer O Automobile Work 
O Electric Lighting O Plumbing DO Steam Fitting 
O Telegraph Engineer D Heating D Ventilation 
O Telephone Work Radio JD Air Conditioning 
OG Management ofInventions [ Refrigeration 
O Mechanical Engineer OR. R. Locomotives 
Mechanical Draftsman OR. R. Section Foreman 
Patternmaker 0 Machinist [J R. R. Signalmen 
Reading Shop Blueprints O Air Brakes 
O Heat Treatment of Metals 0 Chemistry 
Sheet Metal Worker O Coal Mining 
0 Welding, Electric and Gas 0 Navigation 
O Civil Engineer OToolmakerO Cotton Manufacturing 
Oo Highway Engineer O Woolen Manufacturing 
OG Surveying and Mapping Fruit Growing 
O Sanitary Engineer Poultry Farming 
0) Steam Engineer Fs Agriculture 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
6 Business Management 0 Advertising 
OD Industrial Management © Business Correspondence 
0 Traffic Management D Lettering Show Cards 
D Cost Accountant O English O Signs 
DO Accountancy and Oo Stenography and Typing 
C.P.A. Coaching O Civil Service 
D Bookkeeping D Railway Mail Clerk 
O Secretarial Work O Mail Carrier 
D Spanish O French QO Grade School Subjects 
DO Salesmanship 0 High School Subjects 
OG Wallpaper Decorating OG College Preparatory 


D Pharmacy 


Salesmanship OD First Year College 
O Service Station Salesmanship [ Illustrating [ Cartooning 
ITT Spinco cisossecenc keen reece ce HOE Ce gn SCOR eon Sno ATE ...s00-<00 
Adi can radeseperacadenecantesnsesvanstenuaaatnbadeamnise tee eeeiseres sae aease tances 
Ce eT ersreseens sree saoro no Oe ReELe SUL eee SITES operas eerste ce cds 


IBS CROMER EOSRLON secosceccancnccecesscasi¥eckeatnateet eee cerns Caren nested 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 
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Carter that has been painted by his an- 


nouncer, Claude Haring, who has learned, 
through daily contact with him, intimate 
details of Carter's working and living 


methods that may make you laugh or 


REAVD ROP MaKe ROM 


frown but cannot help making you feel 
you know this unique radio figure. 

Don’t miss the revealing account of 
Boake Carter’s broadcasting methods—a 
day-by-day story written by the only man 


who sees and works with Carter five days 
a week—which will be brought you in 
the September issue of Radio Mirror. 
Watch for ift—out on the newsstands 
July 24. 


Should Radio Be Allowed in Our Courtrooms? 


Can anyone tell beforehand what a wit- 
ness is going to say? Such subjects make 
broadcasting interesting to some who de- 
sire to listen in. 

Such decisive convictions are charac- 
teristic of opponents of courtroom broad- 
casting, yet the microphones remain in an 
Evansville court. In support of the prac- 
tice, the presiding judge, Marion J. Rice, 
has stepped forward with his statement: 

“Some of the cases which we try and 
which are broadcast from my court in- 
clude assault and battery, public intoxi- 
cation, speeding, reckless driving, operating 
a motor vehicle while under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor, failing to provide 
for wife, children and parents, petty lar- 
ceny, fraudulent checks up to $25.00, 
false pretense, disorderly conduct and 
malicious trespass. 

“Of course, adultery and cases which are 
not fit and proper to be heard by children 
and sensitive people are not broadcast. 
We simply ask the announcer to shut off 
the microphone while cases of this nature 
are being tried. 

ia] have found,” Judge Rice further as- 
serts, ‘that law enforcement is always 
made easier because of the fact that trials 
in my court are broadcast.” 


q* that one sentence lies perhaps the 
most vital interest of the listener as a 
citizen. Do broadcasts from the court- 
room act as a deterrent? Would a micro- 
phone in the courtroom at Flemington 
have helped stem the wave of kidnapings 
which followed the apprehension of 
Hauptmann? 

Network officials and servants of the 
state of New Jersey are strangely cryptic 
on this point. 

Attorney General David O. Wilentz, 
famed as the prosecutor of Hauptmann, 
will say only: 

“Nothing I have ever said would indi- 
cate that | would like to keep radio from 
the courtroom.” 

That radio does not present a fair pic- 
ture of a trial because of its one dimen- 
sional nature, is the contention of one 
major network executive who was ques- 
tioned about the matter. 

“Listeners can hear what is going on,’ 
he gives as his reason for opposing such 
broadcasts, “but they cannot see. Thus 
much of the validity of the true picture 
of the trial is lost.” 

What would have happened had broad- 
casting of the Hauptmann trial have been 
opposed on the grounds which St. Louis’ 
Mayor Dickmann ordered microphones 
from two of the city’s police courts? 
Dickmann contends that it is a source of 
embarrassment to the defendants and 
that it limits the language of witnesses, 
thus curtailing full evidence. 

Certainly the presence of many news- 
papermen and eyewitnesses at the Flem- 
ington trial did not curtail the damning 
evidence which was brought out. 

Perhaps it is unfair to compare a mur- 
der trial to the routine cases of trafftc 
court, yet Police Judge West, in oppos- 
ing the move of Mayor Dickmann, as- 
serts that microphones in the courtroom 
made the public “traffic conscious.” The 
question, then, which the listener must 
settle for himself, is whether broadcasts 
from major trials would act as a deterrent 
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(Continued from page 42) 


for graver violations of the law. 

In facing the issue which is being so 
hotly contested, the listener must keep in 
mind the freedom accorded the press in 
revealing trial proceedings. Such con- 
sideration makes all the more startling 
the opinion held by Judge R. B. Spindle, 
Jr, of the Norfolk, Virginia, Traffic 
Court. 

After a year off the air, the microphones 
of WTAR were put back into the court 
room. The judge, upon resumption of the 
broadcasts, was reported as saying that it 
was a lot of work to see that his calen- 
dar did not contain drunken driving cases 
which, to avoid embarrassment, were re- 
moved to the police court. 

Newspapermen, however, are still per- 
mitted the run of the courtroom, drunken 
driving cases or no. 

That issue stands out boldly when the 
argument is presented that courtroom 
broadcasting is more of an entertainment 
than a moral lesson. Those who consider 
it entertainment can absorb that sub- 
stance in the same spirit from newspaper 
accounts of the proceedings. 

For some time, the Scripps-Howard 
newspaper in Buffalo, New York, opposed 
this view. In sponsoring broadcasts from 
that city’s traffic court, the publication 
became involved in a controversy which 
nearly resulted in the microphones being 
ejected from the courtroom. 


Don Wilson steps into summer star- 

dom as master of ceremonies on the 

Jello show while Jack Benny's busy 
making a movie. 


queen’. the trials had been 
broadcast in connection with the pa- 
pers safety campaign. After a time, the 
Judges began to feel that the audience’s 
chief interest was one of entertainment, 
rather than of civic improvement. 

After long discussion, it was decided to 
keep the broadcasts going—without the 
newspaper's sponsorship. In the minds of 
listeners concerned with the fate of court- 
room broadcasts, the question remains un- 
answered. 

Political ambition has had its share in 
deciding some of the battles blazing about 
the courtroom microphone. In Dayton, 
Ohio, last winter, Police Court Judge Null 
M. Hodapp, who was up for re-election, 
ran on his campaign cards, the following 
notice: 

“Tune in WHIO at 9:30 a. m. each 
morning.” 

Despite strong opposition of an un- 
friendly newspaper, the broadcasts over 
the station owned by the Dayton Daily 
News evidently aided him, for he was re- 
elected by a two-to-one majority. 

The war of courtroom broadcasting has 
its more jolly moments. When officials 
of WLVA tried to talk Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia’s, Judge Joseph P. McCarron into 
broadcasting from the Municipal Court, 
he was quoted as having said: 

“Maybe it’s funny to some people when 
a guy gets up here and | fine him five 
dollars. But it’s not funny to the guy, 
especially if he doesn’t have the five.” 

It is still doubtful that that same judge 
would bar from the courtroom the news- 
paper reporters who wished to write down 
the stories of the guys who didn’t have 
the five bucks. 

In taking their stand on the issue which 
must be decided now unless all courtroom 
broadcasting is to meet the same fate as 
it did in the Hauptmann trial, listeners 
can take counsel from the opposed views 
of two St. Paul, Minnesota, judges. 


UDGE CLAYTON PARKS, who filed 

for re-election the first of the year, 
discontinued broadcasts from that city’s 
traffic court. 

“1 do not believe,” he said, “it proper for 
me to continue the broadcasts from the 
courtroom in view of the fact that | have 
filed for re-election. | further believe that 
the broadcasts have done some good .. . 
but I believe that broadcasting should not 
be made a permanent institution.” 

But it is Judge John W. Finehout who 
takes a stand as sturdy as that which must 
be taken by the listener who believes in 
the right to hear trials through his loud- 
speaker. 

“It is somewhat inconvenient for us 
here in court to have these broadcasts, but 
I believe that as long as business men, 
newspapers and civic organizations are 
willing to give of their valuable time and 
efforts, because of its educational value, 
it should be continued.” 

There in St. Paul is the only evidence 
of a strongly organized fight to keep 
courtroom broadcasting going. Yet unless 
the nation’s listeners determine their atti- 
tude and take quick action upon it, they 
will find their loudspeakers barred to 
courts—by the same sort of action with | 
which the three New Jersey officials kept 
the Hauptmann trial from the air. 
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FOUR TIMELY SELF-HELP BOOKS 
ONE OF THEM MAY HELP YOU TO 
REALIZE YOUR AMBITION 
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ACE FEATURE SYNDICATE, iG WG-8 
1926 Broadway, New York, N. 


O The Student’s Handbook $1.89 0 A B C Shorthand $1.00 
O Breaking Into Advertising $1.75 O So You Want To Write A 
Song $1.00 


The Student’s Handbook, edited by William Allan Brooks. 
Here is a book of ambitions realized. Not a text book but 
an invaluable guide to the securing of the education you 
desire—a comprehensive reference volume on student problems 
before and after entering college—geographical index listing 
$42,000,000 of student loans and scholarships and where to 
apply—spare time work for college students (300 practical 
suggestions ) —mistakes often made in examinations—after high 
school, what ?—after college, what ?—business or profession—ten 
desirable timely professions. If you are planning on or hoping 
for higher education this book can help you. If you are the 
parents of ambitious children, no gift you could give them would 
be more welcome. Substantially cloth bound, 318 pages—$1.89. 


So You WantTo Write A Song?—Essential information regard- 
ing the art and business of writing songs by Robert Bruce, Music 
Publishers Protective Association, Editor “Melody Magazine.” 
The first book of its kind ever written. Indispensable to every 
person ambitious to be a successful song writer. Contains neces- 
sary technical and trade information. Over 1,000 important 
facts—construction of lyrics and melody—form in which a song 
should be submitted—how to attract the attention of a pub- 
lisher—classified lists of publishers’ names and addresses—song 
standards and patterns—song publishing procedure—how the 
song writer teams up with lyricist and vice versa—royaltics— 
contracts copyright procedure—beware of song sharks. Cloth 


bound—$l. 


A B C Shorthand—Complete in Twelve Easy Lessons. By all 
means investigate the A B C Shorthand system especially de- 
veloped for students, writers, lecturers, etc. It is so simple, so 
easy to learn that you will find yourself actually beginning to 
write shorthand after a few hours of study—no tedious months 
of practice—no puzzling signs nor symbols. Just twelve easy 
lessons that you can put to immediate use one at a time as 
learned. Substantially bound in cloth—send for it today—$1.00. 
(Included complete in THE StupENT’s HANpBoox. Do 
not purchase if you buy THE Stupent’s HAnpsBook.) 
For copyright reasons, we cannot accept Canadian orders for ABC Shorthand. 


Breaking Into Advertising—‘“The Beginner Lands a Job,” by 
Walter Hanlon, tells how to get a job in the advertising business. 
If you are ambitious to enter the advertising field this new and 
extremely practical book by the advertising manager of a group 
of great, nationally circulated magazines can save you weeks and 
months of fruitless search for a desirable connection. Gives you 
a practical understanding of advertising—describes kinds of 
jobs for which beginners can qualify—do’s and don’t’s for be- 
ginners—also personal messages from many prominent adver- 
tising men and women telling how they got started. Inspira- 


tional, practical, helpful. Beautifully and substantially bound 
= oileaichs 


Use thecoupon today. Money back if not satisfied. 


ACE FEATURE SYNDICATE, Inc. 


Dept. WG-8 
1926 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


